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AMERICAN STATE RIGHTS. 


TE the Americans choose, either deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, to change the principles of their Government, 
foreigners have no right to object. It seems probable that the 


power of the central authority will be iargely increased in 


consequence of the civil war. The defenders of State rights, 
as they are called, share the unpopularity which attaches in 
all countries to an opposition which appears to ally itself with 
a public enemy; and the assertion of local independence is, in 
truth, wholly incompatible with the vigorous prosecution of a 
war. ‘The people of the United States have hitherto scarcely 
had a history, althuugh they have naturally mistaken material 
prosperity for political success. The Governments of the 
several States afforded sufficient protection to life and property ; 
and the Federal elections, the debates of Congress, and the 
Messages of the Presipent furnished matter for conversation. 
The politicians made speeches, while the population amassed 
money, and the petty events of the War of Independence 
were magnified by national fancy into the achievements 
of a heroic age. ‘The legislation of Congress was insig- 
nificant and almost inoperative, except in the imposition 
of tariffs; and the police duties which were performed 
by the States were far more important than a foreign 
policy which mainly consisted in perpetual bluster. The 
visible action of the local Governments interested the citizens 
of the various States more nearly than the verbal squabbles at 
Washington, as the humbler classes in an English parish care 
more for the policeman who interferes in their disputes than 
for the dignified member of Parliament who discharges an 
unintelligible function in London. The Americans ‘in the 
Northern States, however, have a more general smattering of 
education than any European community, and they would 
uot have been satisfied without comparing their practical 
experience with the documents which were supposed to con- 
tain the charters of their rights. Their annals informed them 
that the States were anterior to the Union; and that the 
Colonies, on their successful rebellion, retained their separate 


individuality while they assumed the rights and immunities of | 


sovereign Powers. It was impossible to dispute the. Demo- 
cratic doctrine that the powers of the Federal Government 
were exclusively deduced from the letter of the Constitution. 
It was quite unnecessary, in peaceable times, to discuss the 
alleged right of secession, or to inquire whether a compact, 
acknowledged to be valid, was also irrevocable. 

From an early period, the more enlightened politicians saw 
the expediency of strengthening the bond which alone secured 
the unity of the nation ; but, from causes which may almost be 
padre | as accidental, the party of the Federalists passed 
through increasing unpopularity into utter extinction. It 
happened that Jerrersoy, in his efforts to abolish all restric- 
tions on unlimited democracy, found himself opposed to 
statesmen who wished both to strengthen the Federal 
authority and to preserve regulated freedom. The disciple 
and admirer of the French Jacobins, instead of proclaiming 
an indivisible Republic, consequently made it his business 
to ‘cultivate local jealousies, while he denounced the 


influence of education and property, and flattered the ambition — 


of the multitude. The Federalists, and their successors the 
Whigs, were essentially Conservative, and as the securities for 
good government were successively swept away, they naturally 


declined in power and popularity. The victorious Democrats 
confirmed their triumph by their permanent alliance with the | 


South, and their support of slavery formed an additional 
reason for cherishing the most advanced theories of the sove- 
reignty of the States. Until a recent time, any liberal con- 
struction of the constitutional powers of the President and the 


vinces, were constantly puzzled by the municipal patriotism 
of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, or Kentucky. The letter of 
the law might be favourable toa strict interpretation of Federal 
rights, but foreigners thought that an aspiring country would 
have deemed it indispensable to give itself importance in the 
world by consolidating itself into a single nation. At the 
same time, political observers understood that the privileges of 
the States were the principal impediment to the creation of a 
democratic despotism. The Senate—which was formerly, with 
the exception of the Supreme Court, the most respectable insti- 
tution in the United States—was also a practical protest against 
the unrestricted power of numerical majorities. The French 
revolutionists, when they abolished all provincial franchises, 
were more clear-sighted and consistent democrats than 
their American imitators. It seemed a happy accident that 
Jrrrerson and his followers should for once have unconsciously 
agitated against the cause which was properly their own. 

The robust faith in parchment, which was one of the most 
creditable elements of the American character, is gradually 
and unavoidably yielding to the pressure of unforeseen circum- 
stances. Before the Secession, it was commonly believed that 
any discontented State might, without legal guilt, withdraw at 
its pleasure from the Federal organization. When it became 
necessary to construe the sacred document, plausible argu- 
ments were forthcoming on both sides, and the natural instinct 
of resisting disruption by force gave an easy triumph to the 
advocates of the faith that the Constitution was irrevocable. A 
long interval elapsed before the growing scepticism extended 
to the cherished sovereignty of the States; but popular logic 
at last proceeded from the assumption that secession was 
criminal to the inference that the duty of coercion was im- 
perative. If Virginia or South Carolina had no right to 
withdraw from the Union, it seemed to follow that New York 
and Pennsylvania could exercise no discretion in forcing the 
revolted States to return to their allegiance. State rights had 
been inviolable as long as the wide extent of the United States 
required little government beyond parochial or municipal ad- 
ministration ; but when a great war arose, the American people 
found, with unlimited surprise, that they also were subject to the 
laws of nature, and that they were involuntarily illustrating 
the precedents of history. The Central Government rapidly 
became more powerful than the State authorities, because it 
was called upon for the first time to discharge duties of 
paramount importance. The more consistent Democrats 
demonstrated that the alleged usurpations of Washington 
were novelties, but the mob went over to the Republicans as 
to the: loudest supporters of the war. Governor Srymour’s 
remonstrances with Mr. Lincotn are probably well founded, 
but even the great State of New York is afraid openly to 
impede the measures which are thought indispensable to the 
successful tion of the war. In former times, no 
Federal agent would have ventured openly to interfere with a 
State election, but now General Burnsipe imposes a test 
on the voters in Kentucky, and the Prestent’ long since 
locked up the majority of the Maryland Legislature, on the 
mere suspicion that they were about to resist the policy of his 
Government. 

The packed Assemblies or Conventions which are to vote 
back the conquered States into the Union, even if they 
accomplish their destined purpose, will fail to command de- 
ference or respect. The rabble of traitors and renegades 
who may assume the part of privileged voters will depend 
exclusively on the Federal power for support and for personal 
safety. Even in Maryland, a respectable partizan of the 

Northern Government is almost as difficult to find as a loyal 
_ subject of Russia among the upper and middle classes in 
Poland; and the friends of the Union in Mississippi and 


Congress was regarded as essentially illiberal and me ve | Tennessee are probably scantier in numbers, and still more 
lly 


European visitors, who could discern nothing especia 


degraded in character. The fiction of a State vote‘*may a 


glorious-in the history of two or three dozen insignificant pro- | be convenient; but the nominees of a despised minority 
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be unwilling as well as unable to vindicate the privileges which 
they have already sold to the invader, It is not the intrusive 
State Government, but the Federal General, who exercises a 
vulgar and oppressive despotism in Baltimore. Before General 
Burnside allowed the election to commence in Kentucky, he 
was obliged to proclaim martial law. The condition of the 
Northern States is wholly different; but, willingly or under 
compulsion, they all submit in turn to the encroachments of 
Federal power. To a certain extent, their acquiescence may 
perhaps be prudent and patriotic ; and even if they think fit 
to abdicate their constitutional rights, they are fully entitled to 
adopt a new system of government. There is of course gross 
inconsistency in disregarding the Constitution which the North 
is attempting to reimpose on the Confederates at an unexampled 
cost of life and treasure. Nations, however, seldom apply the 
same standard to the rights which they enforce and to the 
liabilities which they may be called upon to acknowledge. 
Unless the war becomes unpopular, the States will probably 
be compelled to sacrifice all the sovereign functions which 
they have hitherto obstinately asserted. The pride of military 
power can only be gratified under a strong central govern- 
ment; and even if the armed resistance of the South is over- 
come, the coercive system which will become necessary will 
be wholly incompatible with the divided or double govern- 
ment which sufficed in more tranquil times. If the Supreme 
Court interferes with the progress of events, it will itself be 
suppressed or remodelled. 


WORK FOR THE AUTUMN. 


is a saying attributed to Lord Dersy, that an official life 
contains but two happy days—the day of assuming office, 
and the day of leaving it. But even in the dreary interval which 
separates the two, there. must be differences and graduations 
of enjoyment. Tedious as the path may be, it must be enlivened 
by the alternations of sunshine and of cloud. There must be 
moments of more tolerable pain, even of mitigated joy. Of such 
a moment Lord RusseLt must just now be in the enjoyment. 
It must be a proud sensation to feel that Parliament has sepa- 
rated, that your colleagues are out of town, that your Sovereign 
is abroad, and that all the foreign relations of a mighty 
Empire are abandoned to you to do your worst. There isa 
pretty German story of a cobbler and his wife, who were sorely 
lagued with the pranks of elves who turned everything in the 
cae upside down every night ; and they could not conceive the 
cause of their troubles, until suddenly they were awakened 
one night by a great noise, and saw their strange tormentors 
dancing fantastically about the room with joy at the prospect 
of the night’s mischief which they had before them. We 
could almost imagine Lord Russert and Mr. Layarp, under 
the influence of the same intoxicating prospect, executing, on 
his lordship’s return from Scotland, a pas de triomphe round the 
foreign Office. The world is all before them. Even without 
their aid, the nations are well enough inclined to turmoil and 
confusion. There are diplomatic pies without number 
into which they will have the opportunity of insinuating 
an intrusive finger, and, after many hapless pokes, with- 
drawing it again, much dirtied, but not otherwise injured 
by the operation. What with the consolidation of Germany, 
and the reconstruction of North America, and the pacification 
of Poland, they have a perfect right to congratulate them- 
selves upon the opportunity of a good deal of demonstration, 
and mediation, and unasked advice, before Parliament has re- 
assembled again to spoil the game. 

They have begun well in the removal of Sir James Hupson, 
as a reward for the success and talent with which he has 
carried out what they profess to be their own policy; and 
they lost no time in making this beginning. The longest 
vacation reaches to a close at last; and Parliament comes 
together again all too soon for the revels of these merry 
sprites. Last year, many a joyous frolic was rudely broken 
up by the return of this stern and prosaic monitor. ‘There 
was the Brazilian lark—in which they had really got as far 
as blockading the port of Rio because three jolly tars had 
been locked up after dinner one evening for a row with the 
police. Parliament met, and it became n to submit 
to all kinds of tedious and pedantic formalities. They must 
go to an arbitration ; King Lzopoip thought fit to give sentence 
against them; and the House of Commons could not be 
induced to show them any sympathy whatever. And, at last, 
they have been obliged to go, cap in hand, and beg the King 
of PorruGaL to make it up with the Brazilians for them. 
Then there was the exquisitely smart piece of inso- 
lence pitched at the ay Bo Denmark, to pay him out, 
and Royalty generally in his person, for the tedium under 


which the elfish spirit of the Forrtan Secretary had suffered, 
cooped up within the dull formalities of a petty German 
Residenz. When Parliament met, the whole policy had to be 
renounced, and even to be formally repudiated by the Prime 
Minister. In the same way, for lack of time, that splendid 
idea of inviting the Popr to take up his residence in British 
territory, and to conduct the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Roman Catholic world from a lodging in some English fortress, 
has never travelled beyond the despatch in which, with so 
much sublime confidence, it was first propounded. The un- 
timely fate of all these merry devices for turning the diplo- 
matic world upside down has acted as a warning to Lord 
RvssELt not to defer the commencement of his autumnal 
amusements till too late. And if prudence of a more ordinary 
kind can be justly imputed to him, there is no doubt that he 
is wise to finish any little matters of this kind he 
may have in hand as early in the recess as pos- 
sible. All the Exziors who are ready for promotion 
ought, if possible, to be placed out before the end 
of September. Public memory is very short; and, in the 
present condition of the world, it is pretty certain that, long 
before February comes round, some event will have happened 
of sufficient importance to drive all the Extrors that ever were 
out of the recollection of English politicians. At all events, 
to revive a wrong so ancient as one that is six months old will 
seem unfair, and, what is worse, dull, to an English House of 
Commons. Indiscreet appointments have imperilled Ministries 
before now; but they have always been made during or just 
before the Session, so that now it is a matter of traditional 
precaution with Administrations to do all their jobs in the 
earlier months of the recess. If there were such a thing as a 
Downing Street Almanac, in the place where the garden opera- 
tions suitable to the season are usually described it would 
contain the memorandum—“ In August and September, re- 
“ member to give good places to your relations.” 


It is not to be supposed, however, that Lord Russetu will 
confine his autumnal recreations to such a very mild kind of 
extravagance as the indulgence of the traditional Whig ten- 
dency to nepotism. He will feel it to be necessary to his 
importance as former leader of the Liberal party to make a 
sensation of some kind by his foreign policy. What parti- 
cular part of the world he will select as the theatre for such 
an exhibition must, of course, be a matter of pure conjecture. 
We can only predict with certainty that it will not be any 
territory belonging to a strong Power; and that, after all, 
will bé a great consolation to people of a nervous disposition. 
It is very possible that he may indulge in the composi- 
tion of some of those sharp epistles by which he hus 
made himself famous on more than one occasion; and 
that he may, in some peculiarly capricious moment, despatch 
them to America, or France, or Russia. But when he 
receives a still sharper reply, as undoubtedly he will, it will 
have no effect in aggravating the hostility of his language or 
demeanour. On the contrary, the rebuff will immediate] 
produce a charming access of courtesy and compliance, There 
has never been a Foreign Minister with whom great Powers 
must have found it so pleasant to deal as Lord Russet. 
just after he has been snubbed. The experience of smaller 
Powers is not exactly the same. When Captain Absolute 
swore at Fag, Fag boxed the knife-boy’s ears. If Suenmpan 
had been prophesying in typical language Lord Russe..’s 
foreign policy, he could not have described it with more 
accuracy, At the present moment, the Forrian Secretary 
appears to be relieving his feelings in that way. He has made 
a great many remonstrances to the Federal Government for 
gross illegalities, the smallest of which would have brought 
down condign punishment—reprisals at the very least—upon a 
weaker Power. So far as redress is concerned, these remon- 
strances have been treated with entire contempt. Lord 
Russe. cannot bear such treatment without resenting it; but 
he does not like to resent it on Mr. Sewanp. It has been, 
therefore, a surprise to no one who is familiar with the work- 
ings of his mind that we should have made our demands upon 
Japan in unusually peremptory terms, and should be rapidly 
drifting into a war for the purpose of extorting a sub- 
mission to them which the Japanese Government is in 
no condition to give, Japan is exactly a type of the 
class of Power upon which the Forrian Secretary likes to 
discharge the wrath which has accumulated in disputes with 
larger States. It is too distant to excite very keen interest, 
too barbarous to make its case known in England, and too 
weak to offer any resistance that might be damaging. If we 


may venture on a prediction with regard to his proceedings 
at some later period of the autumn, we should select some State 
of a similar class as his probable victim, Chili or Siam will 
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robably receive his earliest consideration. He has already 
fad a brush with the latter Power at a place called Tringanu, 
which wholly failed to excite any attention in England because 
nobody knew where to look for the theatre of war upon the 
map. The Imam of Muscat and the Queen of MapaGascaR 
also present favourable opportunities for a display of heroic 
valour on the part of this country, of which it is quite possible 
that Lord Russet. may avail himself. But of course their 
treatment will depend on the sort of rebuffs he may receive 
from Russia or America. 


Probably these distant exploits will exhaust his war- 
like ardour for the present year. He will meddle 
with plenty of other “ complications” nearer home; but his 
meddling will not lead to war. No doubt he has a plan of 
his own for the reconstruction of the German Empire, and has 
sent it in a curt despatch to the Kingof Bavaria. His genius 
for constitutional legislation has of course led him to consider 
the present circumstances of Mexico; and as soon as the 
AncuDvKE is fairly installed, he will doubtless send him a 
constitution by the first mail. At present, he abstains 
from touching upon this delicate point, seeing that the 
French are still in possession ; for he has an aversion, which 
he cannot overcome, to sending impertinent despatches 
to Paris. How far, in the present temper of the King of 
Prussia and his Ministers, he will venture to proffer to them 
his invaluable advice in their present difficulties, is a matter 
of doubt. M. von Bismark is so completely his superior in the 
art of insolence that he usually refrains from mentioning 
Magna Charta to the Prussian Cabinet. Another Reform Bill 
for Poland, a lecture to Italy upon the advantages of peace, 
and a homily to Spain upon the duty of religious toleration, will 
probably complete his labours in the department of exhortation. 
But these will be purely of a pacifickind. They may provoke 
the interchange of hard words; and may possibly draw upon 
England a rebuke to which it is very undignified in her to 
submit. But they will keep Lord Russexu’s name before the 
public; and will enable him to console himself with reflec- 
tion that, after all, Lord Patwerston has not got everything, 
and that a great part of the management of the affairs of the 
world is still in genuine Whig hands. And after all, when 
we reflect upon all that he has to endure at the hands of Mr. 
Sewarp, it is hard to refuse him the consolation of at least 
the show of energy and valour in other quarters. 


FEDERAL INTERFERENCE WITH ENGLISH TRADE. 


HE correspondence on the interference of the Federal 
Government with English trade illustrates, not for the 

first time, the uneasy and dangerous relations between a belli- 
gerent eager to strain all the privileges of war and a neutral 
who is principally intent on maintaining national honour by 
insisting on the observance of legal rights. In the absence 
of an impartial tribunal, it is almost impossible to come to an 


- understanding on the application of unsettled or conflicting 


principles. There can be no doubt that the Northern Ameri- 
cans desire to injure and insult the country which they have 
selected as the object of their animosity, as well as to deprive 
the insurgents of commercial intercourse with the outer world, 
Mr. Sewarp would be supported by public opinion, or by 
popular clamour, if he were to announce that an attempt by 
an English master of a ship to break the blockade would be 
treated as a capital crime. The New York papers not long 
since reported, with unhesitating approval, that the blockading 


ships would henceforth sink all merchant vessels instead of 


capturing them; and the prospect of wholesale murder was 
universally regarded as a proof of wholesome vigour. In the 
course of two years, the Americans have entirely forgotten 
that they once pretended to be champions of neutral immu- 
nities against the harsh prescriptions of English mari- 
time law. They have now persuaded themselves that the 


trade of a neutral with the weaker of two belligerents is a | 


legal and moral crime, as well as an act which may be pre- 
vented by the exercise of superior force, 
that he is bringing a serious charge against English merchants 
when he alleges that the trade of Nassau has largely in- 
creased since it became the principal port of communication 
with the Confederate States; yet it is difficult to understand 
why it is more culpable to sell goods to a community with- 
out a navy than to conduct a similar traflic with a Power 
which commands the sea, The risk of capture is considered in 
prices and in insurance, but there is no disgrace either in 
running a blockade or in being baffled in the attempt. 
Scrupulous moralists may, perhaps, doubt the strict propriety 
of selling munitions of war to either combatant, but Mr, 


Mr. Sewarp thinks | 


Sewarp transcends the range of ordinary understandings when 
he dilates on the danger that provisions or cotton fabrics 
should find their way into the possession of the Confederates. 
It is the business of the Federal cruisers to prevent the traffic, 
and it is the right of traders on both sides to evade the excep- 
tional prohibition. - 

The Government of the United States has not contented itself 
with a rigorous, or even excessive, enforcement of the blockade. 
By a series of enactments and regulations it has undertaken 
to strike at that portion of English trade which may possibly 
or probably be destined to supply the Confederates with the 
necessaries or comforts of life. By an Act of Congress, the 
Collector of Customs is authorized to refuse clearances to all 
vessels which he may suspect of an intention to take cargoes 
for the ultimate use of the enemy. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the power is exercised in an injurious and offensive 
manner; but what the English Government complains of is 
the assumption that commerce may be lawfully interrupted 
between the ports of friendly Governments. By the Treaty or 
Convention of 1815, afterwards extended to the British West 
Indies, English subjects and American citizens are reciprocally 
authorized to trade with perfect freedom between the ports of 
both countries. Mr. Sewarp attempts no reply to Lord 
RusseL’s argument that war can have no bearing on the 
trade between two Governments who are at peace with one 
another. The Confederates, if they possessed a navy, might 
refuse English vessels access to New York, but the Federal 
Government is guilty of an unfriendly and irregular act in 
prohibiting the export of goods from New York to Nassau. 
The Act of Congress can by no possibility affect the rights of 
a foreign country, although the Federal Legislature has more 
than once, since the commencement of the war, affected to 
override the clearest rules of international law. Two years 
ago, the PRresipEeNT was authorized by Congress to close the 
Confederate ports by proclamation, instead of exercising the 
belligerent right of blockade. If Mr. Lixcoty had attempted to 
enforce the Act, he would have provoked an immediate collision 
by authorizing ,the capture of vessels for breaking a paper 
blockade. The Act on which Mr. Szwarp now relies is, as he 
says, general in its terms; nor does it purport to impose dis- 
criminating disabilities on England, or on any other State. 
The grievance arises when it is applied to trade with an Eng- 
lish port, although it may be true that the prohibition to trade 
with the Bahamas applies to all vessels, whether American or 
foreign. The Federal Government would have a right to close 
the port of New York to foreign trade, but in the present 
instance, the port which is for certain purposes closed belongs 
to English, and not to American jurisdiction. If trade be- 
tween New York and Liverpool were summarily forbidden, it 
would be absurd to argue that the hardship inflicted on Eng- 
land was common to the rest of the world; yet the trade with 
Nassau is more exclusively English than the traffic which 
crosses the Atlantic. 


Mr. Stuart, under the instructions of his Government, states 
with unanswerable force, that the trade between England and 
American ports in the undisturbed possession of the Federal 
Government can be in no way affected by the state of war. 
He adds, with equal truth, that the trade of England with the 
enemy of the United States can be affected only to the extent 
provided by the international law of blockade. Nassau is a 
part of England, and New York is in the exclusive possession 
of the Federal Government; yet the trade is arbitrarily 
interrupted. An attempt to interfere at the fountain-head 
with tratlic destined for the Confederate States has no assign- 
able connexion with the right of blockade. Lord Russi 
declares that domestic legislation has no bearing on the case :— 
“ It is one in which the forms of domestic legislation have been 
“made subservient to an endeavour to control a particular 
“ branch of neutral trade carried on, not within the territory 
“of the United Sates, but in the proper territory of the 
“neutral Power.” With the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress the English Government has no concern. The Federal 
Legislature may disport itself at its own pleasure in enact- 
ments which violate the rights of foreign States. It is only 
when lawless provisions are enforced that the right of remon- 
strance accrues. The unwillingness of the Northern Americans 
to tolerate the existence of relations between the Confederates 
and neutrals may be perfectly intelligible, but their com- 
mercial excommunication of an English port is an intolera- 
ble abuse of belligerent privileges. They have throughout 
the war assumed that they were entitled to prevent the 
evasion of rules which they were at liberty directly to enforce, 
and they have never divested themselves of the belief that 
neutral intercourse with the Confederates is essentially 
criminal, 
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If the obstruction of the trade with the Bahamas is lawful, 
similar restrictions in time of peace may be defended on pre- 
cisely similar grounds. The English Government is not 
called upon to notice the reasons which may affect the policy 
of the United States. Trade between New York and Nassau, 
with the exception perhaps of traffic in munitions of war, 
can in no degree be affected by belligerent rights. If the 
export of printed cottons to Nassau is forbidden, England may 
with equal justice refuse to allow raw cotton to be shipped 
from Liverpool for New York. ‘The prohibition might, to 
avoid invidious discrimination, apply to all English and foreign 
vessels, and Lord Russet might inform Mr. Sewarp that 
every State was sovereign over its own subjects and over 
foreigners residing within its territories. The Lancashire ma- 
nufacturers would profit by the diminished demand for the raw 
material, and, if they thought it worth while, they might 
borrow all Mr. Sewarp’s arguments in defence of a system of 
non-intercourse. It is doubtful whether the American 
Government merely commits an injustice for a special object, 
on its favourite principle that the United States have a 
monopoly of rights, while the share of other nations consists in 
duties and obligations. Mr. Sewarp may perhaps also be 
preparing for the contingency of a quarrel, which he could 
scarcely commence, as his partisans recommend, for the 
avowed purpose of healing domestic dissensions. ‘The unani- 
mous desire of all Englishmen for peace, as long as peace is 
compatible with honour, may perhaps tend to avert a rupture 
until the present emergency is past. It is painful, however, to 
deal with a litigious neighbour who never waives a cause of 
offence, and who is unscrupulously bent on encroachment. 
The Federal Government will do well to remember that it has 
everything to lose by a quarrel, although England may have 
nothing to gain. The independence of the Confederacy would 
be instantly and finally established by the first gun fired in 
anger, and the blockade would be transferred to New York 
and Boston, 


GERMAN REFORM. 


VON BISMARK has satisfactorily explained that 

e absence of Prussia from the Frankfort meeting which 
required no explanation. He has, however, managed to draw 
the attention of Europe to what might otherwise have escaped 
observation, and has revealed the extreme indifference with 
which the Emperor of Austria regarded the opposition of a 
King of Prussta who has fallen so low as Wituiam I. The 
Emperor, to the delight of all Continental gossips, went 
specially and in person to Gastein. There he saw the King of 
Prussia, and proposed a meeting of Sovereigns for the discus- 
sion of Reform. The Kine, prompted by M. von Bismark, 
pointed out, in the most convincing way, that it would 
never do—that there must be all sorts of diplomatic con- 
ferences first, and that, at the very least, it would be necessary 
to wait till October. ‘The Emprror seemed to acquiesce, 
and went away; but a few days afterwards up rode an aide- 
de-camp, and brought an official invitation to the Kine to 
attend a meeting of Sovereigns in a fortnight. Directly the 
Emperor of Austria found out that there was to be no com- 
petition on the part of Prussia, and that he was to have a 
monopoly of reform, he was quite easy. The iron was so hot 
that he could not think of waiting till October to strike it. 
He knew that Prussia would be absent, but he thought that 
it was quite worth while to try to lead Germany in the 
absence of Prussia. Of course the King of Prussia was not 
to be induced to attend, however ardently the lesser 
Sovereigns might regret his absence; and unquestionably 
Prussia had excellent reasons for keeping aloof from the 
movement if she chose to do so. She can always urge, and 
M. von Bismark does urge on her behalf, the unanswerable 
argument that no maneuvres and shiftings of the Federation 
can bind a member that is strong enough to act independently, 
and chooses to exercise her power. Prussia announces that 
the Sovereigns may make any arrangements, and pass any 
resolutions, and set up any sort of sham authority they please, 
but that she will go on just the same, and think only of her 
own interests. It is also easy for Prussian statesmen to pick 
holes in the Austrian scheme. The proposal of Vienna is not 
half liberal enough for such zealous Liberals as M. von Bismark 
and his master. They cannot stand a House of Delegates from 
Diets—they must have a real popular Assembly freely elected by 
the people, and the number of representatives must be in pro- 
portion to the population. If such an Assembly were consti- 
tuted, Prussia, as M. von Bismark hints, might be inclined to 
respect its decisions. The population of Prussia is rather 
more than double the German population of Austria, and 
M. von Bismark, therefpre, means that Prussia might act 


in harmony with an Assembly in which her representatives 
were rather more than double the number of the repre- 
sentatives of Austria. This is quite in the established 
line of Prussian policy. The Kiyc and his Ministers 
have inherited a policy which they did not invent, 
but which they cannot abandon. It is very intelligible 
that Prussia should say that all Federal Reform is moon- 
shine until it is settled who is to rule in the Federation; 
and that Prussia, having double the German population of 
Austria, and being in sympathy with the German people, 
intends to rule. ‘This is the line which all Prussian states- 
men have taken in recent years; and M. von Bismark talks 
as his predecessors have done. He maintains the pretensions 
of Prussia, but then he has done all in his power to make the 
pretensions of Prussia absurd. If Prussia were really able 
to lead Germany in arms, and were the fountain of domestic 
liberty, the Prussian notions of Federal Reform would be very 
plausible. And, in theory, Prussia is strong and liberal. M. von 
Bismark always speaks, when he is not addressing the Prussian 
Chamber, as if Prussia were very strong and very liberal. But 
facts are stubborn, and facts are wholly against M. vow Bis- 
MARK. Prussia is weak, timid, and contemptible in its 
foreign policy, shuddering at France, and catching convulsively 
at the skirts of Russia; while at home it is reactionary and 
absolutist. M. von Bismark and the Krva, or the clique they 
both obey, have, for the present, made the standing policy of 
Prussia in Germany absurd and impossible. In words, they 
are as brave as ever, and stick to the claims of their country. 
But practically they have managed to make Prussia and its 
opposition a nullity. The statesmen of Vienna have seen 
this, and have taken the opportunity of giving an accidental 
preponderance to the influence of Austria. 


Everything confirms the opinion that the project of Austria 
cannot possibly be carried out, but that Austria has set a real 
reform on foot which its promoters have a fair chance of con- 
trolling. The Sovereigns have hitherto occupied their time 
in settling the constitution of an imaginary Directorate, and 
very subtle provisions have been devised for the election of 
the members of a Board which has no chance of possessing 
real power, and which, if it had any practical control, would 
seriously endanger the independence of the smaller States. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that German Reformers laugh at 
the notion of a Parliament which is only to meet once in three 
years, and is to be composed in a great measure of the 
nominees of the reactionary nobility. A still more fruitful 
source of discord is the proposal of Austria that the 
Federal Council shall determine by a bare majority 
when the Confederation shall defend the non-German 
possessions of any of its members. It would be 
strange if Austria could not command a bare majority, and 
then she would at any time be able to bring the whole force 
of Germany to guarantee her tenure of Venice or Hungary. 
If there were any reality in the details of the proposed reform, 
it would have been a serious blunder in Austria to have made 
a proposal which seems as if her object in taking up her new 
position in Germany were a selfish one, and exposes her to 
the imputation that all this apparatus of reform is nothing 
more than a manceuvre to strengthen herself in the provinces 
where she is conscious of weakness. It is inconceivable that 
Prussia should ever acquiesce in a change which would make 
her the slave of Austria and oblige her to renounce all inde- 
pendent action in Europe. One of the most sensible acts of the 
late Prussian Parliament was its declaration that it was no con- 
cern of Prussia to keep Austria safe in Venetia; and the Prussian 
Parliament, patient and long-suffering as it is, would scarcely 
endure to have its decisions reversed by a body of which a 
very large proportion would be simply nominated by Austria. 
Nor could neighbouring European States regard with indiffe- 
rence an alteration in the constitution of Germany which 
would have an important bearing on the balance of power. So 
long as the movement now set on foot can be regarded as solely 
intended for the defence of Germany, no one can complain ; 
and if it can be said to be directed against France at all, even 
Frenchmen would allow that Germany is quite right to take 
care of itself. But were Germany to engage, by the machinery 
of a new-fangled council, that Austria should always 
have at her command thirty millions of German allies to back 
her up in Transylvania against Russia, or in Croatia against 
Turkey, or in Venetia against Italy, she would acquire a 
new preponderance which it would be the interest of her 
neighbours to put a stop to as soon as possible. The danger 
to Italy more especially would be so great that it must lead 
almost immediately to war; and France would have every 
motive to break the strength of the new Confederation before 


it had time to consolidate itself, ~*~ 
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Although, however, the consideration of what Austria pro- 
shows insuperable objections to many of its details, and 
although the absence of Prussia will necessarily make the prac- 
tical working of the scheme impossible, scarcely any German 
critics think the movement unimportant, or the step taken by 
Austria likely to lead to no results. What Austria has done may 
be not inaptly compared to a declaration in an English Queen's 
Speech at the beginning of a Session, that a measure, long the 
object of a vague popular favour, requires immediate atten- 
tion, and will be made the subject of legislative action. This 
does not ensure that the particular measure proposed will pass ; 
but it gives fixity to floating opinion, it pledges a great force 
in the country to 
renders it exceedingly difficult for the Ministry, or even for 
its successors, to recede from the position that has been 
occupied. The Germans do not know what sort of 
a Confederation they want; they have no intelligible 
means of overcoming the difficulties which Austria 
and Prussia will raise in the way of each other; 
they do not distinctly wish to get rid of their little 
princes, and yet they cannot draw any picture of a reformed 
Germany in which these little princes would find a place. 
But still they have a longing for unity. They are ashamed 
and afraid of their own political impotency. There are ques- 
tions on which there is a real national feeling, and they desire 
some way of giving expression and effect to what they feel. 
The resolutions of the meeting of Reformers which has 
been sitting concurrently with that of the Sovereigns show 
that there are matters which stir the German heart. The 
Reformers were very undetermined on most domestic 
matters, but they were very clear and very decided in 
their wishes about Schleswig-Holstein. They believe, 
as all Germans of every German State believe, that 
Germany has an excellent case against Denmark, and that 
to suffer the Germans in Schleswig to be wronged would 
be in the last degree base and unpatriotic. This does not 
show that Germany will really act against Denmark, nor does it 
change the aspect of the Schleswig-Holstein question. Europe 
will not permit that Denmark should forget her engagements 
to Germany, or that Germany should force Denmark into a 
position which would involve the forfeiture of her poli- 
tical independence. But the unanimity of the meet- 
ing of Reformers about Schleswig shows that there 
really are occasions which make Germany think and 
wish to act as a nation. Austria has pledged her credit 
that some way shall be found, if possible, to give Germany 
what it wants; and no plan could have been devised more 
ractical than to submit a scheme which should encourage the 
te of German Reformers, and yet be so unmanageable, so 
conservative, and so open to all kinds of objections, as to 
engage the Sovereigns in a serious and friendly discussion of 
its provisions. 


THE FRENCH CHURCH AND THE EMPEROR. 


HE Decree issued by the French Emperor with re- 
ference to the Pastoral published by certain of the 
French Bishops is not only a document of great weight, both 
as to its form and substance, but is of the highest political 
importance. If it is to be considered as a declaration of the 
law of France on the relations of Church and State, it may 
almost be regarded as the first act of a real Reformation. 
It is precisely identical in spirit with the measures 
which founded, or, rather, which constituted the English 
Reformation; and it is a reassertion of those Gallican 
liberties by which the French Church, under the auspices 
of Bossvet himself, all but reduced the Papal Supremacy to 
a Primacy of Order. No doubt it is intended to be carried 
out. The letter of the Bishops was apparently harmless 
enough. They were, or alleged that they were, consulted by 
their flocks, or by the under-shepherds of their flocks, as to the 
duty of voting at the recent elections. The Episcopal counsel, 
as far as words went, was wise enough; and to recommend 
electors to discharge a political function to which the State 
had solemnly invited them might be construed as the courteous 
action of the my going hand-in-hand with the tempo- 
ralty. Very possibly, however, the Episcopal rescript might 
have been meant, as it certainly was understood, as a hint to 
the electors to support Opposition candidates. The Bishops of 
Cuartres and Oreans could scarcely have intended to afford 
much assistance to the candidates of the préfets. But the 
Emperor has taken up the subject under broader considera- 
tions than those suggested by the occasional and accidental 
object of the Episcopal letter. He means something more than 
an avertissement . to a special and temporary act of 


some measure of the sort, and it. 


indiscretion. It is not so much what the Bishops said about 
the elections as the fact that they said anything in a 
collective capacity about politics at all, that has urged the 
Emperor to prepare a thunderbolt, and to launch it after due 
deliberation, and in the most imposing manner and form. 


No doubt the principle in dispute between the French 
Emperor and the Bishops is a old one. What is 
once more at issue, as it has been ever since the days of 
Grecory VIL, is but to ascertain the gloss to be put upon 
the famous Redde Cesari. The old controversy about inves- 
titures, and the dispute which in various forms kept Europe in 
chronic convulsions for so many centuries, reappears, as it is 
sure to do while Rome is Rome and the Pope is the Pope. 
There is nothing in the Imperial Decree inconsistent with the 
Emperor’s antecedents. Although, before he felt himself firm 
on his throne, it of course suited his purpose to intrigue with 
the Ultramontane clergy, it was for his own interests, 
not for theirs. Incidentally, the event is noteworthy 
as showing that the Emperor considers the Imperial d 
strong enough to dispense with any ecclesiastical scaffold-poles. 
But the Ultramontanes must have read history to very 
little purpose if they suppose that there can ever have been 
any real affinity or even common feeling between them- 
selves and Napoleonic Imperialism. The Empire, Cesarism, 
the ideal of Louis XIV., is absolutely inconsistent with 
the Ultramontane idea. No strong Government can exist 
side by side with the developed notion of the Papal 
Supremacy. As soon as England began to breathe after the 
wars of the Roses, the declaration of the Royal supremacy over 
all persons and in all causes ecclesiastical was sure tocome. In 
England, the Reformation was a political event. Henry did 
not wish at all, and Exizazetn but little, to meddle with 
doctrine. Lovis NapoLeon does not care two straws about 
Transubstantiation, or even the Immaculate Conception; nor | 
can the Reformation Society flatter itself that he begins to 
entertain sound views on the Five Points. His notion of 
the Church is that which all statesmen—be they in England, 
Austria, France, Portugal, or Italy—must entertain if they wish 
to preside over a strong State. Be it Henry, or Josepn, or 
Louis, or PompaL, or Cavour, or Napoueon I. or IIL, either 
they or the Church of the Papacy must go to the wall. 
And, sooner or later, the collision must take place. It 
has at last happened in Napoleonig France, as it has 
happened even in France before. All that the Emperor 
requires is—-to use the words of the Anglican article — 
that Councils may not assemble, either formally or virtually, 
without the will of Princes, and that Bishops must mind 
their own proper business. The State declines to be inter- 
fered with, even in political matters, by a collective Episcopate. 
The Bishops are informed that the Empire can dispense with 
their supercilious patronage, and that it intends not to be 
thwarted by their opposition. If the Pore is to be retained at 
Rome, it is as a political necessity. The French occupation is a 
political and temporal matter, on which, if the Bishops choose 
to entertain an opinion, they must express it as private gentle- 
men and citizens, not as a spiritual hierarchy. . 

Not only the rise and p but the actual extent of 
Ultramontane ideas among the French clergy, is a matter of 
interesting inquiry. It would seem that the old Gallican party is 
by no means so completely extinguished among the descendants 
of Bossvet as we are apt to imagine in England. It would natu- 
rally survive, if at all, among the country clergy ; and that it 
does exist, the mere fact of the Decree seems to show. §S 
as the Emperor may feel himself to be, he could hardly afford 
to break with the whole bodv of clergy at a single blow. 
French Ultramontanism, to be sure, is scarcely half a century 
old; and its rise may be readily accounted for. Severed from 
their old connexion with the property and territorial influences 
of France, stripped of endowments, and, from the nature of 
the case, taken from the lower classes, the new generation 
of clergy who followed upon the Revolution were very 
different both in social position and in tendencies from 
the polished clerical gentlemen whose chief glory was 
to be Frenchmen. The clergy of the Empire and the 
Restoration took up with extreme views of the Papal Supre- 
macy because their connexion with Rome was their sole 
nobility. The clergy become a caste from two epresye 
causes — when they are very rich and powerful, and when 
they are very pe and contemptible. It was for the 
latter reason that the French c lost their Gallican 
and assumed their Ultramontane ter. Poverty, a 
low social position, a confined and merely professional edu- 
cation — these drive men together. the consequence 


and influence which a degenerated clergy can must 
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The pure tyranny of Rome thrives best with a generation 
of impoverished ecclesiastics; and sacerdotal pretensions are 
always the highest when the clergy have neither land nor 
endowments. The rise of Papal pretensions during the present 
half century has been the result of the temporal depression of 
the Continental Churches. Flung on their own resources, the 
clergy herd together, and find in Rome and its iron organiza- 
tion not only a corporate defence, but. a corporate respectability. 
The greatest barrier to the pretensions of Hildebrandine supre- 
and to the universal monarchy of the Popr, was presented 
in the local and corporate character, the landed ions, and 
the patriotic principles, of national churches. t the Papal 
Power has always aimed at is the prostration of national 
churches; and the French Revolution, and the consequent spoli- 
ation of Church property, played the high Roman game. The 
Gallican liberties fell when the Gallican Church lost its cor- 
rate character; and though both the first Napotzon and 
desired to administer the Church on ‘the 
old Galliean principles, they failed because the clergy, poor, 
illiterate, and subservient, had sunk their patriotism in a caste. 
A caste, from the nature of the case, has no patriotism. It is 
a current running through social life, but not mixing with it. 
A caste has special interests. It would rule all men, interpose 
in all relations, direct, subvert, mould, and control the State, 
the family, public life and private life, political and domestic 
concerns, but only as a power ab extra. A caste has no 
sympathies, no affections, no personal ties to either country or 
family hearth. It claims to be of heaven, and it certainly is 
not of earth. Ceasing to have any national interests, the 
foreign clergy have become a caste. Not that a caste may not 
have politics, only its politics are not patriotic. 

In all this we may perhaps read a lesson for ourselves. 
Thenotion that the English clergy can ever degenerate into a 
caste might, it would seem, be dismissed as chimerical. The 
Thirty-nine Articles and Protestantism, it will be said, are, of 
course, a sufficient safeguard against such danger. But doctrine 
has little or nothing to do with the matter. That which has 
made the Church of England what it is, and its clergy such 
faithful representatives of public opinion, and so completely 
identified with ail patriotic interests, is the social connexion 
which the Church in its landed possessions, its common educa- 
tion, and its family ties, maintains between the clergy and the 
responsible classes. -If it should ever come to pass that the 
English clergy, like those of France and Spain, are taken 

iefly from the lower ranks—if the clerical education is to 
be that of seminaries instead of the old universities—if the 
clergy can no longer associate on equal terms with the educated 
and moneyed classes, they willsoon bea caste, though they may 
believe in justification by faith and renounce the Pore. And 
will, as a caste, be just as well disposed as any French 
Bishops or Irish priests to intrude spiritual authority into public 
and private matters. The Free Church in Scotland, and what 
are called the political Dissenters in England, only exhibit the 
spirit of Ultramontanism underanother form. The tendency of 
Evangelicalism in cramping the intellect, in repressing inquiry, 
in dictating in the relations of private life, and in its eonstant 
attempts to direct political and temporal matters by what it 
chooses to consider the interests of religion, is in the same 
direction. What has hitherto kept us from these evils is the 
high education, the endowments, and the superior social 

ition of the English clergy. These things are now menaced. 
the English Chureh is to sink in social station, it will 
not be the first time in history that a mendicant clergy have 
ed as apostles of socialism ; and if, with our clerical en- 
dowments cut down and subdivided and exhausted, and our 
recruited from the cheap colleges, a dangerous class— 
_ recat alike to the State and to true liberty—should appear 
among the clergy thenwselves, it will be from the operation of 
the very same causes to which the rise of Ultramontanism 
on the Continent may be traced. 


LORD CLARENDON, 


A’ Lord Crarenpon has done nothing geod or bad for 
some time, so far as the public knows, as he resigned 
with a good grace his ions to the Foreign Office when 
the two great Whig leaders were reconciled, and as he has 
since withdrawn almost entirely from Parliamentary life, it 
might seem unreasonable to make him the subject of any 
remarks. But he has gone to Frankfort lately, to be there 
while the —_ meeting of the German Sovereigns goes on, 
to gather all the information he can, and to keep himself up 
with the current of affairs; and he isnow, we are told, engaged 
in writing a memorial on the German question. This reminds 
us that he may probably return some day ‘to the Foreign 


Office, and makes us think what we shall gain or lose by 
having him there. Lord Cuarenpon happens to be an excellent 
representative of a particular class of politicians. He is ‘a 

fessional statesman, and about up to a fair ave 

ppening to have an hereditary access to political life, be 
went through all the ‘preparation for it which is most 
approved; he gave himself up to the work of his depart- 
ment with a regulation measure of official zeal; and when he 
is out of office he takes an interest in public business, and, by 
making himself master of what is gomg on, holds himself in 
readiness to take office again. Such a career is commonplace, 
but it is creditable and useful. Itmay seem as if it were a 
very simple thing to get such a man as Lord Ciarenpon, and 
to give him such a prospect of office as will encourage him to 
keep himself from stagnation. And, in one sense, it is easy to 
get such aman. ‘The educated classes of England can always 
furnish statesmen of this calibre in abundance. If we take 
Lord CLarenvon in the Upper House, or a man like Mr. 
CARDWELL in the Lower, we see at once that they are on a 
level with men who sueceed in intellectual professions. They 
might have made good working Judges, or Colonial Governors, 
op Indian officials. Possibly, if they had been Bishops, 
would have been a little above the average. They do not rise 
above the standard of educated gentlemen of giok ability, but 
then they do not fall below it. There are very few men who 
come up to London with a high University reputation of 
whom there is the slightest reason to ‘suppose that they would 
do better if the chance were given them. There are 
astonishingly few men in England, supposed to have an apti- 
tude for public life, as to whom even their warmest admirers 
can seriously believe that it makes any difference to the country 
whether they are in Parliament or not. If Lord CLarenpon or 
Mr. Carpwe.t had never been in Parliament, there is ev 
reason to hope that some other men of their mark 
standard would have been. But then it isa very great gain 
to the country that this should be the type of our professional 
statesman, and that, having a class of persons like Lord 
Crarenvon and Mr. CarpweELt in society, we should get them 
to devote their lives to public affairs. It can scarcely be said 
that there is any other country but England in which it can 
be confidently expected that the bulk of the Cabinet will be on 
a par, in intellect, honesty, manners, and character, with an 
English judge. Such aman as Lord Crarenpon is an im- 
possibility in America. There he would have to write 
a history if he were industrious, or to import marbles and 
correspond with European noblemen if he were idle; but 
there would be no more opening for him in public life 
than there is for a Sunday opera in Edinburgh. It ma 
be said that it is one great aim and result of the Briti 
Constitution to produce, rear, and reward men like Lord 
Crarenpon. And if sneerers remark that this is rather a 
little fruit for such a big tree, they may be reminded that 
even much more romantic things than the English Constitu- 
tion have a prosaic as well as a poetical side. 


Lord CLARENDON is not a great statesman, nor even a party 
leader. He has none of the qualities that lead to cmineace 
of any sort. But it ought to be observed that he is much 
above the usual feeble Whig who is put in at the end 
of Cabinets to please the great families. Sir Gorge 
Grey is the price we pay for having Lord Paumerston. ‘The 
Premier will not allow us to love him without also 
loving his dog; and both Lord Patmersron and Lord 
Rvussett have a persuasion, from which they will never get 
free, that any Whig is fit for any place he can get, except for 
the very big places that ought to be reserved for the very big 
Whigs. Lord Patmerston never found any incident of his 
varied career more incomprehensible than that the public 
should have been displeased at his appointment of Lord 
CranricarDe. But humbler people think it an object of no 
smal] importance to keep clear of the very objectionable type 
of official. It was a great thing that India should pass from 
the hands of Lord Lyvepen to those of Lord Sranury, and it 
would be an excellent thing if Sir Groraz Grey were 

by Mr. Carpwett. It is also advantageous to Lord 
CLARENDON to contrast him with Lord Matmessury, for Lord 
CLARENDON, as we see, when out of office, tries to understand 
what the most active and ieee of foreign nations 
is trying to effect, whereas Lord Matmessury is always Lord 
Macmessury. Nor need we fear that any appreciation of 
his merits should lift Lord CLarenpon too high, and make the 
country think him a greater man than he is. The Houses of 
Parliament and the country at large take the measure of 


public men with tolerable exactness, and perhaps states- 
men are more often underrated than overrated. Only a 
very small ‘portion of the “British public understood the 
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merits of Lord 
thinking average men equal to men more average, 
illlag” coal be more serious. It is the foundation of all 
political wisdom to recognise eminence and give it a 
pedestal. Not only do really able men take much larger 
views of things, and look further into the future, but, as a 


rule, they do the ordinary daily work of an office better than 


the average competent official. They are much more ac- 
cessible, and more mre 4 to deal with. They understand better 
what people mean and what they want. Anyone would much 
rather have to go on a matter of public business to Lord 
Patmerston or Mr. Grapstone than to Sir Cuartes Woop. 
Even when Sir Cuartes Woop is right, and takes a sensible 
independent course, he is one of the least accommodating, 
sociable, and courteous of men. He makes things as un- 
pleasant where a superior man would make them as pleasant 
as possible. 
rd CLARENDON may again, in the natural course of things, 
return to the Foreign Office, and if we cannot get any better 
mau there, we may be content he should have his turn. We 
are not sure that it would be any loss if he succeeded Lord 
Russett. It is undoubtedly desirable that, at a time when 
foreign affairs occupy exclusively the attention of England, 
and when every month brings with it the danger of a new 
war somewhere or other, there should be some one at the 
Foreign Office whose name itself carries weight, and whose 
character and position ensure that his opinion will generally 
be the. opinion of the Cabinet. But then Lord CLarEnpon 
would be much more easily kept right than Lord Russet. 
He would not be nearly so offensive. He would not have the au- 
dacity to job in a first-class way, and would never venture to 
torment a diplomatist of the highest ability and reputation into 
resigning, in order to make room for a Vitiiers. He did not 
eatly distinguish himself at the time of the Conferences of 
aris, and made a great mistake in abetting Louis NapoLEon 
in his attempt to crush the Belgian Press. But otherwise he 
has done very fairly, and may be relied on to take a decently 
liberal line on every Continental subject, and we may expect 
he will be encouraged to do so. It is the general good sense 
of the nation that dictates the line to be taken on most great 
questions. It was the nation, far more than the Ministry, that 
backed up Italy, and decided on remaining strictly neutral in 
the American quarrel. Should Lord Ciarenpon return to 
office, let us hope that he may be- guided as rightly as his 
predecessors have been guided in these two difficult cases. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


a remainder of the hot season will probably be passed 
in comparative repose by both the belligerents in Ame- 
rica. It..is. only at Charleston that warlike operations are 
proceeding ; but, in the West, the Federal Generals are taking 
measures to secure the advantages of their recent victories. 
Some officers not unnaturally profit by the suspension of active 
movements to revisit their native districts, and to enjoy the 
indigenous recreation of making political speeches. A certain 
General Logan, of General Grant's army, has, among others, 
taken an oratorical tour in Illinois, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating or reviving the warlike propensities of the people. In 
one of. his speeches, General Logan took: occasion to notice 
the charges of plunder and rapacity which have been fre- 

accusations, he boasted that when his men were in want of 
food, he always told them to take.the cows or the chickens which 
they wanted, and amid the sympathising applause of his 
hearers he declared that he would do so again. Sometimes, 
he said, the men had scarcely a biscuit in their knapsacks, 
and it was intolerable that they should be compelled to respect: 
the property of rebels. The reasons for taking anything: 
whi universally forcible that human 
legislation. een principally employed in counteracting their 
effect. by complicated prohibitions and penalties. A starving 
soldier 1s perhaps not to be too severely condemned if he steals.a 
chicken; but the General who dispenses with a commissariat, or 
the Administration which refuses to pay for necessary stores, is 
responsible for the robbery, and for all the consequences’ which 
it may produce: The morality of the transaction is not 
affected by the brazen avowals of military stump orators, or 
by the of their admirers. In modern warfare, the 
practice. of allowing soldiers the right of indiscriminate 
plunder has generally been condemned both as irregular and 
as inexpedient. The Duke of Weximaron is still remem- 
bered with exceptional favour in a remote district of tho 
South of France, because he is said to have shot two soldiers 
for stealing a duck. In Spain, he repressed plunder with 


unfailing severity; aud he aiways considered it his duty to 
feed his soldiers, and not to vindicate or encourage their 
excesses on the pretext that they were starving. 

When Mr. Cospen, a year or two since, argued in the House 
of Commons that p: ought to be as safe from capture 
on sea as on land, Sir G. C. Lewis expressed a characteristic 
doubt of the accuracy of the implied assumption. He was 
well aware that Napo.eon’s armies habitually lived at the 
expense of conquered countries, and he entertained a stro 
suspicion that, in future wars, private property, even on land, 
would not be uniformly respected. The Northern Americans 
have, since the commencement of the war, scarcely affected to 

tect the property of the enemy, but there is a wide 
ifference between the forcible collection of supplies and a 
general permission to the soldier to help himself. Maritime 
cruisers, and even privateers, take vessels and cargoes in the 
name of their Government, although their zeal is stimulated 
by the knowledge that the prizes will be re-granted to them- 
selves. The Confederate Generals, during their recent incur- 
sion into Pennsylvania, sternly repressed individual plunder, 
and they went through the decorous ceremony of paying for 
the stores which they required in the only currency which 
they could be expected to possess. Even if the morality of 
stealing from enemies admitted of controversy, it may at 
least be confidently stated that the victims of plunder are 
not conciliated by their losses. General Logan’s recent 
experience related to the State of Mississippi, which 
the Republicans hope shortly to reclaim by some pre- 
tence of a popular vote. But it is absolutely incredible 
that the rightful owners of the plundered cows and chickens 
should have been converted to Federal allegiance by the 
cupidity and oppression of the invader. The experience 
of similar united Germany against 
after years of passive submission to political usurpation; 
and though the people of Mississippi may, for the mo- 
ment, be unable to resist, they will cause no slight 
embarrassment to their enemies if they compel them to 
maintain their supremacy by force, after they have esta- 
blished it by arms. The Government of Washington has, 
for the most part, liberally supplied the wants of its armies, 
but it has never severely censured or punished the habit of 
plunder; and it seems wholly to have disregarded the object 
of recovering the good will as well as the compulsory obedience 
of any part of the Southern population. 

Republican politicians might profitably employ their leisure 
in considering the consequences which are to follow from the 
realization of their sanguine hopes. As they repudiate the 
suggestion that the war may perhaps be unsuccessful, and as 
they even believe that it is soon to end, they ought to be 
prepared with some scheme of dealing with the conquered 
territory. It may be supposed that none but reckless Aboli- 
tionists desire or expect to exterminate the Southern popula- 
tion, and yet it will be necessary, after the final triumph, 
to provide for the government of two separate races, who must 
be held in subjection or in subordination. The white inhabi- 
tants of the South must be governed against their will, and 
the liberated negroes must be protected while they are per- 
manently excluded from all political rights. The leaders of 
public opinion appear ouly to have thought of the simple con- 
trivance of healing the wounds of civil strife by engaging in a 
gratuitous war with England, and perhaps also with France. 
The great military resources which have been displayed 
during the present war have excited national confidence 
and ambition, and it. seems as simple to invade Canada 
without reason as to reannex the seceded States by 
force. The doctrine that war may be lawfully under- 
taken on account of national dislike or for the sake of 
territorial aggrandizement has, in recent times, been openly 
proclaimed only by the Northern Americans. In Europe 
excuses are thought necessary even for the indulgence of un- 
scrupulous ambition; but the proposed conquest of Canada is 
to be effected merely to injure England, and to extend the 
dominions of the United: States. For many reasons, the enter- 
prize is not likely to be attempted, but it is professedly con- 
templated by all American writers and speakers as the 
immediate result of peace with the South. 

Mexico is further off, and the French are still not unpopular ; 
but it is thought expedient to announce that a monarchy 
erected by a European Power will not be tolerated on the 
American Continent. The Federal Consul at Frankfort the 
other day hoisted the Mexican flag, on the pretext that his 
Government had undertaken to represent the Republic abroad 
as soon as it had practically ceased to exist. It is not un- 
likely that this zealous agent may have misunderstood 
or exceeded his instructions; but the Americans have 
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undoubtedly persuaded themselves that the French conquest 
of Mexico is an injury and offence to themselves. The 
Mowroer doctrine, which they have often attempted to insert in 
the code of international law, purported to forbid the inter- 
ference of European Governments with the affairs of the 
Western hemisphere. Another unwritten doctrine pre- 
scribed the exclusive establishment of republican forms of 
government, at least as far south as the Isthmus of Darien. 
The Emperor of the Frencu has thought fit, in both cases, to 
disregard the pretensions of the United States, and the 
grievance is registered, and may possibly be redressed 
at some future season. When a quarrel is fastened 
on England and France, the Government of Washing- 
ton will only be able to rely on the congenial alliance of 
Russia, which can certainly afford no practical aid. If, indeed, 
a war broke out in Europe on the subject of Poland, the 
United States and Russia might co-operate to a certain extent 
against the Western Powers of Europe. Both Empires have 
an unnatural rebellion to suppress, and both desire the un- 
limited extension of dominions which are already enormous. 
To American understandings there is nothing strange or 
anomalous in the league between democracy and Russian 
despotism. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


v. is a common, and for the most part a well-founded, boast 
of Englishmen, that no undertaking of r ised na- 
tional importance is ever allowed in this country to languish 
for want of funds. If there is an r gees work to be done, the 
only difficulty is, in general, to fn men to start it and to 
carry it on with vigour. When there is nothing questionable 
about the object and no blundering or jobbery in the manage- 
ment, it is usually taken for granted that the means will not be 
wanting, and the expectation is seldom disappointed. If, besides 
having a good working staff, a national enterprise happens to 
be patronized by Royalty, and warmly taken up by men of 
high social position, it is, as a rule, in much greater danger 
of embarrassment from excessive wealth than from any back- 
wardness in the ly of the needful subscriptions. 
The British public believes itself to be very critical 
and discriminating in the exercise of its liberality, but 
when once its judgment is satisfied, there seems to be 
no limit to the support which it lavishes upon any 
undertaking which is really worthy of encouragement on 
public grounds. The niggardly spirit which prompts 
a man to say or to think that a plan is a good plan and worthy 
of all encouragement from every one except himself, is essen- 
tially un-English. What your thorough-bred Briton approves 
he likes to help, and he would be but half-satisfied with a suc- 
cess to which he had not in some measure contributed. This 
disposition may sometimes be chargeable with no small waste 
of money on chimerical schemes of sup public interest, 
but a few mistakes of this kind are well repaid by the enor- 
mous strength which the more ic benefactors of society 
derive from the knowledge that any really sound project for 
country. 

There are so many thousands of illustrations of the good 
which has resulted from this liberal temper that, when an 
apparent example to the contrary is met with, it is almost 
always safe to assume that, rightly or wrongly, the public 
judgment has not been satisfied as to the feasibility or the 
value of the project. We can call to mind but one exception 
to the sway of what we have called liberality, though we 
might more aptly have used the term public spirit. The 
exception, however, is a one, which it is almost 
impossible to account for. one institution in 
this country is the National Rifle Association. Why it should 
have been so—unless, perhaps, from the notion that it was so 
sure to prosper as to need no we are at a loss to say. 
it has from the first satisfied all the conditions which ordinarily 
attract the fullest measure of sympathy and aid. Whatever 
doubts a small minority may once have felt as to the 
persisteney of the spirit which created the Volunteer 
army almost in an instant, have been long since dispelled. 
Now no one ever dreams of questioning the vital importance 
of our civilian army, and the most experienced officers have 
unanimously concurred in the opinion of the Commander-in- 
Chief, that in time of trouble the Volunteers would be a 
most valuable auxiliary to the regular army. The National 
Rifle Association is the keystone of the whole structure, and we 
are only echoing the opinion of all who know the Volunteers 
when we say that it is mainly due to this Association that, in the 
fourth year of its existence, our national troops show no signs 


of wearying of the engagements which they have undertaken. 
Nor are the purposes of the Society confined to those who 
have come forward to take an active part in the defence of 
the country. To ensure the permanent efficiency of the 
system of Volunteer defence, a broader basis is needed than 
the 150,000 who have enrolled themselves in the ranks. If 
behind every Volunteer we have a score of practised riflemen 
from whom to recruit our forces in time of need, we may 
be sure that, if occasion called for instant exerti 
the nucleus of drilled men would be multiplied tenfold in 
the course of a few weeks. The National Rifle Association 
has always wisely Kept sight of its twofold object—the en- 
couragement of the Volunteers themselves, and the establish- 
ment of rifle shooting as a national pastime and an incalculable 
source of national strength. It is needless to argue that such 
an end is worthy of all the effort which can be directed 
to it, for, among the millions who cannot claim to have 
shared directly or indirectly in the work, those who would 
disparage it might be counted perhaps by hundreds. Cer- 
tainly it is not in the objects of the Association that we are to 
seek an explanation of the seeming indifference with which 
it has been treated. Still less can it be imagined that the 
prevailing apathy has been caused by want of confidence 
in those who have taken the Yead. in the movement. 
Nothing could surpass the energy, the patience, and the 
judgment with which, often under very adverse circum- 
stances, the Council of the Association have toiled 
in their national enterpri The continued absence of the 
substantial evidences of public sympathy in itself makes the 
conduct of such an enterprise a trying task. Besides this, 
the conflicting opinions which had to be reconciled, the 
crotchets which required to be humoured, and the unceasing 
trouble of harmonizing large aims with small means have 
called for an amount of tact and administrative skill 
which has fortunately never been wanting. Whatever 
could have been done has been done by those who 
have undertaken this business with a determination not 
to be baffled, happen what may. And their success has 
been large—far larger than could have been hoped if it 
had been foreseen how entirely the brunt of the work would 
be thrown upon a mere handful of resolute men. The last 
Wimbledon meeting is the best proof of what may be done by 
energy with very slender means, though the results attained 
are nothing to what they might have been if this national 
enterprise had received the support of the nation at 
large. For four years the Association has been in the 
receipt of subscriptions of about 2,000/. a year. With 
this narrow income, they have already placed England first 
among nations in the use of the weapon by which modern 
victories are won, and no one doubts that they will do far more 
than they have yet done if they meet with a tenth part 
of the support to which they have shown themselves en- 
titled. And there is an almost unlimited field for 
future exertions. Brilliant, in one sense, as the progress of 
rifle shooting has been, it is only a fraction of the people who 
have yet been reached. Some thousands of excellent shots 
e what the country is capable of producing; but we are a 
long way yet from realizing the aim of the Association to 


of the Association. 
the managers of a society such as this should be compelled, 
at the end of four years of sterling work, to lay before the 
public its difficulties and its needs, A thousand subscribers, 

tell us, are all who have come forward to their assistance, 
and of these there are but few who are not themselves 
accomplished riflemen, The world at large has not been 
stirred with the faintest desire to foster an institution which 
promises to double, and more than double, the defensive power 
of the country. The consequence has been that an annual 
expenditure of more than 8,000/. has been of necessity met 
by means to which it is not right that a publie body of the 
metas of the National Rifle Association should be driven. 
The Council say themselves that they have had “to extract 
“ by all manner of devices,” from the competitors at Wim- 
b , the money for the support of the Asso- 
expectation that it is necessary eir unsat ry 
financial position should Be known to draw forth ample sub- 
seriptions from all who approve the objects they have in 
view, and possess the means to further them, It is impossible 
to believe that the strange neglect which the Association 
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has met with can be simply due to the niggardly temper 
which will do nothing to aid a cause of acknowledged national 
importance ;_ and it is much more probable, and more con- 
sistent with the character of Englishmen, to suppose that 
support has been withheld because it was imagined that the 
Society stood in no need of assistance. This delusion, at any 
rate, is now dispelled, and the need of effective help is openly 


“proclaimed. That the wealthy classes will redeem their past 


indifference by raising the Association above dependence on 
the precarious income to be earned by the annual show at 
Wimbledon we cannot doubt, without impeaching the oe 
of those warm professions of sympathy with which, on 
suitable, and some unsuitable, occasions, it is the universal 
fashion to greet the Volunteers. 


SHIRKING. 


HERE is a form of evasion which can only be succinctly ex- 
pressed by the word we have ventured to place at the head of 
this paper. en weakness naturally has recourse to slang, as 
being tender and indulgent in its satire, with no derivations te 
awkward tales and bringing ugly charges ; butif there is a word to 
be found in any dictionary that means the same thing, wy 
must be that we do not know it. Procrastination, that thief of 
time, is no doubt head and chief of shirkers in act and performance, 
and makes more shirkers than any other influence. But at its worst 
it only shows the — form, and says To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow. It does not even whisper to itself “Never”—its 
one change from the old cry is the h itical “‘Too late.” The 
procrastinator, then, does shirk, but the shirker proper intends to 
shirk, and takes a resolve. Both states of mind recognise a duty, 
and own an obligation, which neither performs; but the one always 
feebly means to do it, while the other as feebly concludes to do it 
not. Both faintly outrage conscience, both infuse a sneaking sense 
of qualm and failure; and if, morally, procrastination has the best 
of it from the presence of some ineffectual good intention, shirking, 
on the other hand, by owning the dignity of a resolution, however 
indefensible, in some sort strikes a balance. We give this asa 
int of difference; it may not, however, be the difference it seems. 
either we nor the man himself can ever be sure he meant to do 
a thing till he does it. It may only be that the procrastinator is 
always expecting fate to interpose some obstacle to the disagree- 
able duty, while the shirker learns to regard himself as his own 
fate. 


We have taken procrastination as one word that might be 
substituted for that of our choice, because so many who shirk 
attribute their failure to this cause, and because many historical 
examples were procrastinators. Hamlet, in our eyes, was not 


mad, ‘but he shirked a task imposed upon him; and his mind, | 


being of heroic proportions, suffered the pangs of indecision 
in an heroic degree. Coleridge and De Quincy were pro- 
crastinators, and also shirkers of every duty and responsibility 
that either nature or their own act involved them im But, 
in fact, there are a hundred other motives to shirk what is 
unpleasant. We are by no means all of us procrastinators, but we 
are all of us shirkers, as being men. Neo temperament can save us. 
Only the best men, and those most under discipline, do not shirk 
in t things. There are people, indeed, who, seen at their best, 
and not tuo near, might seem to escape this pusillanimity of our 
nature — who wish to do ai things like men, not only their 
show and conspicuous actions—who might appear to live by the 


= When thou dost purpose aught within thy power, 
Be sure to do it, though it be but small ; 
but we cannot live with them without finding, or even without 
having forced on us, a weak place somewhere, just to show that 
they are of the same flesh and blood. 

Tt does not do to say of a merely selfish person that he shirks 
first. Nor is it, perhaps, correct to s of any one shirking great 
acknowledged duties Tien if they are shirked, it is as not ownin 
their true importance. Harsh, rough, and brutal natures ignore ms | 
disown their obligations—they do not shirk them; this is the part 
of metaphysicians, who can explain everything away, and of amiable 
persons, men of sensibility and refinement, whose resolution is not 
equal to their ponies of right, Imagination, indeed, is a great 
assistant to this posture of mind, A ready power of conjuring up 
possible contingencies makes some people shirk very obvious 
and what, to most men, seem easy duties. The possibility of 
something disagreeable happening is a much greater terror to 
many, perhaps to most, than the actual calamity would be; and 
if, instead of doing a thing that has to be done, a man once sets 
himself to consider all the possible difficulties and embarrassments 
that may attend the performance, he will never do it at all, All 
the people we know as shirkers are persons who have a very keen 
appreciation of the disagreeable, and find many things intolerable 
which active working minds disregard, They are even disin- 
terestedly alive to the dangers and horrors of certain lines of 
action, They cannot understand going a-head against a name- 
less fear, and would shirk for others as they do for themselves. 

The most successful men, we ave dis to think, are those of 
an exactly opposite temperament, who have force and clear- 
sightedness to sce the adyantugo of shivking nothing — the clear 


| power. Thus, some are alive to the 


sight, we mean, of common sense. Thus, men called par excellence 
““worldly ” often shame those who call them so by their unflinching 
conduct under natural temptations to shirk — under anno 
wounds to pride and consequence, or irksome exactions on their time 
and patience— under a hundred provocations that false shame would 
to. this means they learn the real bearing of things, 
and shake off the disabling suggestions of an exaggerating morbid 


down his brothers and sisters, made them kings 
The ae leads to rule and empire has this characteristic— 
it is a no of nature, compatible with the utmost degree of 
unscrupulousness. In fact, it often is and an enlarge: 
onesty with whi state ings is accepted, as a 
basis to be built upon, marks the difference between high and 
low, good and bad. The man who shirks in some flagrant way 
often gets more severely dealt with than he deserves; he is 
thought a monster, or a hypocrite, when he is only a coward. 
Men whose general lives are creditable, men who are leaders of 
opinion, who have weight in moral questions, who even take « 
lofty religious stand, who are avowedly not influenced by the 
point of honour, because they believe themselves exponents of a more 
spiritual rule, who are even ascetic both in notions and practice, 
sometimes betray this craven impulse, to the confounding of their 
followers and admirers. Those are fortunate persons—but we wil! 
also add, of a limited experience—who can believe it simply im- 
itually engaged in the highest concerns interests, is dis- 
ualified from ge pe of shirking. All people have 
eir temptations. Men who are scrupulous to periorm every- 
thing that comes to them as a religious duty will amaze their 
friends by some failure in matters of sentiment. Thus, we shal! 
see a painstaking cle who really works hard in his voca- 
tion, who preaches with unction, and of whom no one can say that 
he is not sincere and self-denying in his work, jilt the woman he has 
promised to ; and he will do this, if he is matter-of-fact, with 
a perfectly obtuse complacency, simply because it is out of his 
professional line of duty, wherein all his scruples lie. Or, if he is of 
another temper, he will even think that the argument that marriage 
is too ha Di omg So such a sinner, or that some quality in the 
lady disa' her from the companionship of an “earnest man,” 
turns what the world regards as shirking in its worst sense into 
a@ spiritual sacrifice. All his tenderness of conscience goes with 
his office, and he shirks with the secular part of himself, and in 
what he is pleased to as secular, and therefore immaterial, 
concerns. Thus, getting out of an awkward engagement to marry 
is not very different from getting out of an inconvenient engage- 
ment, to dinner, to a man who conceives himself lifted above the 


ot work, however difficult, wearisome, or 

sigually when interest, credii 
or i 


indulgence, for the 
instance, Bishop shirked 
pry Capper an nor irksome duty. His view of the duties 
of  areyv was indeed the widest ever known. It extended 
not only to the spiritual concerns of his diocese, but to the superin- 
tendence of its highways. He answered thirty letters a day by return 
of post, and how severely he was wont to express himself against all 
tendency to shirk and evasion we may gather by that letter to his 
publisher when ill, wherein he poten A. him to ascertain his real 
state “ by a distinct and categorical appeal to his medical friends.” 
Yet his memoir, as well as our own veetinestion, presents him to us, 
on the occasion of his famous charge, as one of the most signal cases 
of shirking that our age can furnish. But who shall be hard upon 

ost un it is wandering from our first design 
is with the social tendency, in all its infinite forms of mani- 
festation. Every t has its natural and appropriate 
scene of slipperi the idle, the busy, the sullen, the amiable, 
the selfish, and even the self-denying. shirk trouble, some 
responsibility, some bodily labour, some mental—some the care of 
their health, some their accounts, some attention to dress and 
manners, some distinct obligations, some the demands of honour 
or gallantry, some recognised duties, some supposed pleasures. 
There is often something whimsical in the display of this evasive 
of personal inter- 
course who shirk writing an ordinary letter with an insane per- 
sticki int of writing a necessary note of ceremony; some who 
are poe Am conscientious in what they own for obligations will 
slip out of an cnenganenns to an irksome form of pleasure with an 
ease incomprehensible to the worldly mau we have 4 of, who 
feels himself bound by his promise. Some who ave liberal in great 


aken. | 
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men | ancy. itis much better policy, for instance, to own everything 
may | about yourself, even in a worldly point of view, than to have any 4 
ld in doubt it needs singular and unusual strength and decision to act 
ion on this rule, to see the eventual economy of wear and tear in 

never shirking. These are the men, however, who take the 
al tide at the full—the tide that leads to fortune. The charge of | 
lish- nepotism so constantly brought against the self-made men of 
lable history is a proof of this. A Pope, instead of ignoring his 
such humbler relations, owns them. Napoleon, instead of hushing | 
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things will shirk small -with a ridiculous meanness; and 
some who are truth, s , and honesty itself in all that concerns 
others, shirk for themselves, and are cowardly, weak, and treacherous 
in their own interest. There are men who cannot be brought up to 
the point where their own advancement or benefit is involved, and 
who, just at the last, are stranded and left behind by their invete- 
rate habit of failing themselves and those who care for them, when 
the moment of action and decision comes. And there are lines of 
unconscious shirk where neither the man himself nor those 
notin the position in which his standing wers ought to place 
him, and knows why, failure is due to a 
habit of small shirking, so constant and natural that it is never 


recognised for vrhat it 
There are, ind some people who surprise us by a sort of 
morbid dread’ of i lid, helpless-seeming people, who 


aceept duties that can hardly be called duties at all, and carry 
them on, not because they like them or value themselves upon doing 
them, or from any conscious sense of duty, but because they do not 
seem to know how to shirk them. They goon with a task that does 
not belong to them, beeause, though pons cannot argue or reason 
upon it, they have a constitutional dislike, contempt, or perhaps 
simyple incapacity for shirking in this particulardirection. A great 
amount of the good works done are carried on by this unpretendin 
unconscious sort of virtue—virtue that plods and drudges, an 
does not know itself for what it is. Yet we should always fear to 
infuse into these good souls the perilous and insidious delight of 
waking to a way of escape from what before seemed inevitable ; 
for who can tell to what limits the new sensation would 
confine itself? It is so pleasant, such a relief, it induces 
often such a calm, to discover that, after all, we need not do 
a pe Svc we had thought before must be done, because in 
strict fantastical right it ought. The possibility of shirking, in pro- 
spect at least, never occurs to aor at all, while it occurs to 
others at the very first. blush. y accept a duty, a promise, 
a responsibility, tem by the possibility of shirking it. Thus 
the sin of shirking dates from before the act. The man who under- 
takes an engagement, and subsequently shirks it, has never been 
firm; he has always had a vague notion that there are two ways 
out of it. 

Small shirks be apples of but they clearly consti- 
tute with some people one of the main pleasures of life. Ease in 
the abstract is a thing scarcely understood. To sit loose from minor 
obligations, to feel unfettered by the ties of sen romises Or 
the expectation of others, gives ease a body, makes it intel- 
ligible avd practical. But it is better that this should be an 
unconscious gloss of the word; it is better, even if we shirk, that 
we should be in a measure blind to it. It becomes serious when 
the confession of shirking costs us nothing, for it imperils one 

of our honour. No one who shirks, and knows it, and 
jauntily owns it, can be sure of ing himself to the range of 
romans. immaterial shirkings. However, this is a temptation 


of the careless, indolent . Busy men, when they shirk, 
it expediency, and defend it as such. 
We have admitted that shirking is and people who 


shirk in a small way are often very loveable people, and we are 
comfortable, careless, and at ease in theircompany. Yet many of the 
difficulties and estrangements of life proceed from it—from evading 
some insignificant, trifling, social duty that 
effort, but is shirked as a momentary nuisance; and once a 

obligation by a bad name—a nuisance or a bore—and your 
real shirker consi himself absolved. If he is fortunate in 
having some one —a wife, a friend, a slave—to do his hard work, 
and sweep up the litter of broken promises after him, it is well ; 
so much is excused to t people ; but he is not the less an 
element of dissolution. Loose himself, nothing will knit firmly 
about him; and every one who evades an obvious social duty 
is di ere he would rather not, is, 

i even tic in his own person, promoting disunion 

weakening the eocial fabric. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 
HAT truth is great and will prevail is one of those i 
doctrines which describe er the aspirations of the human 
heart than the experience of human life. there is any motive 


strong enough to prompt zealous and continuous inquiry, if there 


is no external obstacle to inquiry, and if the subject-matter is one | 
i ised principles lead-— 


admitting of investigation on fixed and 
ing to definite results, then truth will ly 
is every reason to sup’ that truth will prev 


vail. There 
ultimately in 


disputes as to the contiguration of the moon or the pre-Adamite — 
action of glaciers. But whenever truth touches on human life — 


and human society, the alenee of truth not only on 
its inherent force, but on the condition of those who are to 
receive it. We may even go further, and say that there is no 
known truth in such matters which we can conceive as prevailing 


universally. Not only is truth coloured by its recipients, or kept . 
out by a total ew to reeeive it, but there is no truth | 


relating to buman life so absolutely true that we can see how it 


could be universally applied. Our notions of morality and religion — 


are continually changing, as to a few first principles, the 
triumph of which is not the kind of triumph which S meant 
Christianity, in- 


when thi ictory of truth i ici 
deed, cannot soliaquich: tts hope: of thy: or the | 


bounds of its growth, but no ome can say what form of 
Christianity existe that could embrace all mankind. The English 
Church seems to us:far the best existing form, but we know that 
its character is historical and insular, and that it passes under 
different phases, and is subject to great deflections and retr 
sions. the efforts of the nineteenth century have not yet 

able to recall it to the height-which it had nearly attained before it 
was mixed up with the fortunes of the Stuarts. In politics it is 
same. that what:we true gains 
ground we might e ago, English writers pro’ 

to their satisfaction that the balanced Constitution of England was 
the ideal of human institutions. France admired and imitated 
the English pattern, and has now rejected it following after other 
French truths which we do not admit to be truths at all. This 
does not lessen our belief that one thing is truer and better than 
another, nor does it diminish our er Sod that certain great 
truths will finally establish themselves, although we cannot guess 
under what form this will take place. But it forces on us the 
conviction that the triumph of truth is always. relative to the 
society to which it is offered, and it prepares us to expect that 
many delays will occur before what we think true will gain ac- 
ceptance. It thus becomes of considerable importance to notice 
how societies are constituted with reference to the reception of 
new truths, and to inquire what state of society is most fitted to 
allow of the triumph of truth. The result of investigation will 
bably be a persuasion that no existing form of society is —_ 


vourable to the y triumph of truth, but that 
society is, to say the as favourable as any other. 
We may conceive any society we please to take as a fixed mass, 


and truth as a new ingredient to be added to it. The people in 
this society have a way of going on, and are determined to go on 
in this way, and this determination may be unconscious, eo yet 
be very strong. They have a certain view of this world and of 
the next, and they stick tu it, All their life, from their cradle to 
their grave, is accommodated to this view, and they see how to go 
on in the accustomed way. They have, as it is said, a fabric of 
society, in which they live, which shelters them, and holds them, 
and makes existence possible for them. New thought is a force 
that shakes, or seems to shake, this fabric. In the lowest kind 
of societies there is no thought, no capacity for thinking otherwise 
than has been thought before, unless some great change is forced 
on them from without, as when the barbarians of the North 
were ordered by their chiefs to be Christians, or to be Arians, or 
to cease to be Arians. A savage society cannot get rid of its 
customs. As a literary friend of the King of Dahomey explained 
recently in a letter to the pers, that tate did not 
want human sacrifices; but they were the established thing in 
Dahomey, and as a king he must go with his people. But am 
may be a certain amount of thought in a nation, and yet it may be . 
so intimately associated with the existing state of things that new 
truth finds no place. Truth, for example, would indeed be sur- 
prised if she found herself prevailing in Spain. It would’be too 
much to say that there is no thought in Spain, but all the thought 
that has any power is in entire harmony with the ecclesiastical 
system on which the fabric of Spanish society reposes. This may 
be said to be accidental and rary. 
there used to be thought of a different kind in Spain before the 
Inquisition crushed thought out, and sanguine prophets may anti- 
cipate that Spanish thought will again take a direction that will 
bring it into collision with the existing institutions of the country. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is no thought in Spain that does not 
run, either voluntarily or involuntarily, in the ecclesiastical groove, 
How this has happened is one of the problems that vex philoso- 
phers; and no inquiry can be more complicated and arduous than to 
ascertain what is the source of new and independent thought which 
exists in some other countries, but is wanting in Spain. 
Mr. Buckle thought he had found the answer when he laid down 
that the basis of all new thought is the study of physical science; 
and even those who di with him must allow that the ques- 
tion he set himself to solve was a very difficult and important one, 


and that the answer he gave was a partial approximation to the 


On the other side of the Pyrenees, things are very different. 
Thought is allowed in France, as much thought, as various 
and as on one condition namely, that 
thought does not do anything to upset or endanger the lished 
fabrie of society. The fabric of: society is looked upon as a given 
quantity which must always be preserved, and which is to be 
ini ent of the different classes that com society. In the 
Papal States, = is excluded that is adverse to that which 
exists; but then there the existing system affects to embrace all 
_ truth—all the truth of human opinion and all the practical truth 

of human life—so that new thought is, in theory, altogether 
excluded. But in France, the range over which the scheme of 
government extends is more limited. Only that is established 
which is necessary to the administration of affairs, and the test of 
thought is not whether it is novel, or improper, or morally or 
spiritually hurtful, but whether it: will lead to practical incon- 
venience. There is not much difficulty in promulgating new 
opinions in France; but there is enormous difficulty in beginning 
to give new opinions practical operation. French writers have 
themselves remarked that it would be almost inconceivable 
that a new religion should begin in modern France; for 
@ new religion is not only a new set of ideas, but 
| @ new of living, and people who began to live in a new 
| wap come: inte collision with the 
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If there were a spiritual teacher, or an enthusiast, or a man half 
enthusiast and impostor, like Joe Smith, in France, he would 
out. He would not be allowed to preach, 


adherents.- There are certain or which préfets understand, 
and everything else is inadmissible. 


than in France, although in scarcely any any is it 20 easy to 
i i ere is no social 


In Germany there is even a greater ‘liberty of thought than in 
clined to suspect to the establi religion, and there 
to itself, in religious novelties, although the secular arm is slow 
to act without some offence beyond that of a book addressed to 
the educated. In Germany the Governments interfere — little, 
and literally do not — at 
thonght; nor is there any social pressure of any magnitude to 
restrain thinkers. But then the Thinkers are = isolated class. 
The professors think, just as the soldiers fight and the ladies dance 
or flirt. The learned world has its opinions, which are the 

inions of the learned world, but only of the learned world. 
the speculation is the speculation of its author, but not of 
his ee and all opinions which are disconnected from 
practical life are apt to remain opinions, and even if true are 
not recognised as truths. A. of Jena has his opinion, and 
B. of Halle has his opinion, and OC. of Weimar has his. 
Supposing that, of the three, B. is right. He has enunciated truth 
to his own credit and satisfaction, and A. and C. have enunciated 
falsehood, but it can scarcely be said that the enunciation of B. is 
a triumph of truth. And the sense that their enunciations, even 
if true, are still rather lifeless and empty and in vain, leads 
German thinkers to express sometimes almost as much envy of 
English thinkers as Frenchmen do. Of course, both Germans and 
Frenchmen are pleased and proud to be rid of that social pressure 
which in England o s all new truths so strongly; but then 
the Frenchman admires a country where the Government offers no 
resistance to novelty of thought, and where a new religion might 
grow up, if it could, once a week, while the German envies a 

iety where truth, so far and so fast.as it is imbibed at all, per- 
meates, if not all society, yet so lange a portion of society that no 
one can say where its influence stops. Nor can it be dou that 
this social , and the caution which at once results from it 
and causes it, preserves England from many errors, and forces on 
= of any new truth may be received 
ich ave absolutely necessary in practical life. And as:society 
at large takes part in England in the discussion of new 
truths, or at least tacitly associates itself with the discussion, 
it. is very diflicult for any truth for the tion of which 
the country is at all prepared to be long supp: and, when it 
makes way at all, it carries the whole country with it toa 
which finds no el on the Continent. The English mind does 
not like thinking things out, and it is an inestimable gain to 
England that France and Germany are always exercising a strong 
influence on it in the direction of thinking boldly and out of a 
fixed ve. Various causes contribute to the limitations of 
English thought. There are, more especially, the social position of 
thinkers, and the mental babit of compromise and reservation to 
which we have accustomed ourselves. It is not merely that a 
thinker does not like to stand the odium he may encounter or to 
lose the temporal advantages in his reach, but that he so quickly 
applies the test of practical possibility to his thoughts that he 
honestly recoils from going very far. Therefore it is only very 
slowly and partially, and under many reserves and limitationa, that 
truth prevails in England. But it is freely allowed to prevail if it 
; and if it it colours 
ves opinions of a portion o' the population 
above the dapbouer than in any other European country. 


POLISH HISTORY. 


i Neo Times has lately been making a dead set at Poland, 

and present. So far as this is done with the object of keepi 

us out of another war, especially out of another war to be w: 

in partnership with the present ruler of France, the end d 

is praiseworthy, but it surely does not sanctify the means. In the 

rallel case, five years , we did not go to war on behalf of 

taly, but we did not therefore take to calumniating Italy ; and it 

is universally allowed that, though we did not strike Beg yet 

our “moral support” was of service to the Italian cause. It 

is surely easy to argue that it is neither our interest nor our duty 

to plunge into another war with Russia, without either misre- 


the history of. Poland or making the present Polish 
struggle subject of brutal scoffs. One thing, however, may be 
noted ; the depreciation of Poland goes hand in hand with the now 
fashionable admiration of Austria. Is it thus sough* to hide the 
fact that, black as hasbeen the guilt of Russia towards Poland, 
the original guilt of Austria was er still P 

For a whole week’s time a curious controversy has on in 
the Times, between the Times ents. The 
beginning is to be found in a leading article on , August 
17th. me tly not very wise had been com- 
—— ueen of the conduct of 

r a more active intervention on behalf of Poland — whether 
they asked for an armed intervention, we leave them and the Times 
to settle. For the Times to write against going to war with 


Russia was no more than what was right and ; but that 
might have been done without adding a libel Poland 
composed in the Times’ very worst . Perhaps, ver, "we 


should not say the very worst style; for there had been an 
article somewhat sooner, in a yet worse style, where the Polish 
insurrection was made the subject of a series of the lowest jokes, 
where death in battle was treated as the funniest and liveliest 
where a Polish campaigu was likened to a 
“bad picnic,” and the only reason which the Times could find for 
earing about the matter was a sort of curiosity to'see a civil war, 
because it must be so utterly “unlike life im Leadenhall Street.” 
depth which the Times itself could 
reach, so that the article of Monday, August 17th, may, in the 
judgment of charity, be looked on as the first step in a return to 
decency and sense, Still we mustsay that, on August 17th, 
the Times still remained a long way off from those virtues. Where 
the Times supposes Poland to be is a mystery to start with. The 
Poles are “scattered, yet buried in the unapproachable interior of 
a continent some undred miles from us.” This would be a 
delightful sentence for the Dean of Can 
Moon to dispute over. We certainly think that an unprejudiced 
native of another planet, who knew nothing about Poland and 
England at all, would understand that Poland was buried in the 
interior of a continent whose nearest point was fifteen hundred 
miles from England. Then follows a great deal more in that style 
which seeks to conceal the want of truth, andeven of meaning, by 
piling up one blustering assertion upon another :— 
If we do not know what to do with the Poles, it must be said that 


election— without anything, im fact, which is sup- 
posed to constitute a nation. If we can imagine a people falling into the 
state described by Lord.John Manners’s memorable couplet, that is Poland, 
or rather the Poles, for Poland 
Tartary or Barbary. 

This is the rhetoric of repetition. The Times together all 
the things it think of, and puts the word “ Lota ” before 
each of them. Of course this produces a certain general effect ; 
we get a dim and vague notion of a people who lacked everything. 
But take the different charges, one by one, and some of them mean 
absolutely nothing, and others are distinctly untrue. What is the 
force of saying that Poland was “without a dynasty?” Perhaps 
this simply means that Poland, in the last stage of tts history, was 
an elective monarchy; but to = Poland was “ without a 
howe has a much finer effect. mee truth, the Piasts and their 
descendants in the female line, the Jagellons, were as strictly a 
eet as any in Europe ; and, even after the crown became purely 
elective, the three successive Vasas might almost Poy for x 
dynasty. And if Poland has no dynasty, itis purely the fault of 
herspoilers. The constitution of 1791, which was made the excuse 
for the renewed partition, made the crown oe | in the House 
of Saxony, from which two successive kings already beer 
taken. at is meant by saying that Poland was “ without a 
religion,” it is hard indeed to guess; but, whatever's meant, the 
saying is adetestable calumny. But the oddest thing is to sa 
that the Poles were “without even an ascertained territory,” 
thet “Poland is, and always was, as a term as Tartary or 
ae Now it is a maxim of Engtish law that no man may 
take advan of his own wrong; and this principle the Times 
violates by taking a very ingenious advantage of its own blunders. 
The boundaries of Poland, like those of other countries, have 
fluctuated from time to time. tis therefore important, as we have 
often pointed out, fora man to be quite clear what Poland he is 

ing of, because the Poland of the eleventh, the seventeenth, 


is, and always was, as vague a term as 


and the nineteenth centuries are three different things. But this 


is in noway peculiar to Poland; it is equally tewe of France, 
Germany, ia, Sweden—any country we: please—even of 
land and Scotland:as tad as they were two separate and hostile 
kingdoms. But as Polish history is even less commonly knewn 
than other European history, the shiftings of the Polish frontier 
are still less familiarly known than the shiftings of the frontiers 
of other European countries, and many blunders have been the 
result, in the ae of which the Times has been very fertile. 
The name of Poland is ambiguous, just as the word ce is, 
just as the word Sweden is, because all these countries have, in 
different ages, gained and lost territory. But no one would thence 
infer that and Sweden were terms as vague as Tartary and 
Barbary, or that the French and the Swedes were “without an 
ascertained territory.” The Times takes advantage of a popular 
confusion in which ro one shared more deeply than. itself, 


© build any conventicle, or to gatl together his religious 
being or giving no | 
understand logical, pedantic Calvinists, and like the fun of | 
teasing them on fixed ph agi They understand Jews, and 
respect people so rich so inoffensive to civil suthorities. But 
aman with a new faith is like a man without a passport. He 
must be bullied, and hampered, and subjected to every kind of 
annoyance, until he learns to behave himself like his neighbours, 
and carry the usual credentials of respectability. Therefore, in 
no — is it more difficult for truth, in one sense, to prevail 
pressure against change as there is in England. A man might 7 
avow himself a Buddhist, and society all be nearly indifferent ; 
but if he were to do anything inconsistent with the relations of a 
good Catholic to a strong secular government, the heel of authority 
would be down on him at ance. 
never knew what to do with themselves. Their history is that of a race 
without unity, without even an ascertained territory, without a dynasty, 
without a Constitution, without a people, except serfs and slaves, without a | 
religion, without a policy, without commerce, without art-and science, with- 
out material progress, without laws, except the Charter of Privileges signed j 
| 
| 
| | 
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and of the pains that have been taken to dispel that popular con- 
fusion, to infer that the name about which it so often blundered 


has no meaning at all. 

Perhaps, at another time of the , such nonsense might not 
have appeared in the Zimes ; bs 9 apn be still more sure that, 
at another time of the year, the Times would not have put in a 
letter refuting its own nonsense. Mr. Edmond Beales of Lin- 
coln’s Inn did not act a very wise part in complaining to the 
Queen of her Foreign Secretary; but he at any rate understands 
Polish history better than the Zimes does, and he writés a sensible 
and moderate letter in defence of the people in whose behalf he 
is acting. A great part of the Times’ declamation against Poland 
is, in one sense, unanswerable, because what is absolutely without 
meaning cannot be answered; a proposition which has no definite 
sense cannot either But shina 

weep ad ow “a nation, without anything, as 
yo imes alleges, that is supposed to constitute a nation,” 
contrived to play the part which Poland for several cen- 
turies undoubtedly did play in Europe. He quotes Malte- 
Brun for a description of the flourishing state of Poland in 
the sixteenth century, showing the presence of art, science, com- 
merce, and the —— things which the Times affirms never to 
have existed in Po We might remark, in passing, that, as 
Poland never any science, the Times must, on August 
the 17th, have believed that the sun goes round the earth, in 
opposition to the unscientific dreams of the Pole Copernicus. 
erhaps Mr. Beales rather overstated the amount of religious 
toleration in Poland, which fluctuated very much at different times. 
The persecution of the =. town 
pernicus cannot in fairness A we can y 
suppose that the Times ever heard of it. 

Now everybody must have observed that, when the Times has got 
something which must be answered, but which it is rather below 
the dignity of the Times to answer in its own name, some kind 
friend is sure to spring up to do the little business on behalf of the 
great power. We have ourselves had, in times past, to struggle 
with satellites of this sort, lurking under various grotesque aliases— 
Old Bookworms, for instance, and Mosaic Arabs. But this 
time a disputant of flesh and blood comes on the field to take u 
the cudgels which the Times could not conveniently take up itself. 
Mr. Beales is answered by another learned gentleman of his own 
Inn, who signs the name of Walter Mors Mr. Morshead’s 


way of beginning is amusing enough :— 


Sir,—The view taken of Polish history by Mr. Beales, in your columns of | P' 


this morning, struck me as being so novel and opposed to ordinarily received 
— on that subject that I was induced to turn to some authorities, with 
view of confirming or correcting my previous impressions. 
We picture to ourselves Mr. Morshead in some well-stocked 
library, public or private, turning over all the chronicles of Poland, 
from ubek onwards. We see his brow contract as he com- 
pares the chronicles of Poland with the utterly contradictory 
chronicles of . We see him wrapped in thought as he 
ire or not. our pi earn at his 
studies is pure delusion. Fiss authorities pet a reduce them- 
Selves to one book, and will anybody guess what that book is? A 
late illustrious scholar and statesman, finding 2 moment of unusual 
leisure while staying in a friend’s house, asked for “a light book 
to amuse him.” His host showed him such books as he had, and 
the work pitched upon was Sir Archibald Alison’s History of 
Europe. The “light book” of the statesman turns out to be the 
one “ authority” of Mr. Morshead. To him Sir Archibald would 
seem to be an all-sufficient authority for all ages and all 
nations. But all that he of Sir 
Archibald about the last days of Po What we chiefly gather 
from it is that “ ia,” which, we suppose, is high-polite for 
Poland, was “the eldest-born of the Euro family.” Mr. 
Morshead then to give a little original sketch of earlier 
times, for which no “ authority” is quoted :— 
In the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century, Poland, under 
a powerful nation; but her 
reedom of her 


these reigns the 
ational Assembly was rendered powerless, foreign armies overran the 
country, and the miserable peasantry were dying of poverty and famine. 


Mr. Morshead’s talk is rather like that of the Times itself, with a 
few dates stuck in at random. ‘The real charge which might be 
brought against the Jagellonic dynasty is lost in a cloud 
of words. Possibly the phrase that the power of Poland was 
“purchased at the expense of the happiness and freedom of 
her people,” contains some dark allusion to the harsh legislation 
which, especially under Casimir IV., rendered the bondage of the 
peasantry still more cruel. But it is hard to see how the extended 
greatness of Poland was Many sisal by these disgraceful enact- 
ments. Weshould rather have thought, with Sir Archibald, that 
they were one of her chief sources of weakness. Moreover 
Mr. Morshead does not tell us which Casimir ‘he is talking of 


If he means Casimir the Restorer, Casimir the Just, or Casimir 
the Great, none of those princes were Jagellons; if he means 
the Jagellon Casimir IV., he certainly does not “justify the 
eulogium of Malte-Brun.” It is y hard to see why Sigis- 
mund IT. should be coupled with this ambiguous Casimir, 
to the exclusion of his father a I, whose admi- 
nistration was at least equal to his. Moreover, it is a 
calumny to re aed the kings of the house of Jagellon were, in 
—— “barbarous and licentious tyrants.” The Jagellonic 
ynasty produced several great and several weak princes, bat per- 
haps none who exactly answer Mr. Morshead’s description. All 
his knowledge of later Polish history evaporates in talk about 
John Sobieski. Did he never, among his “authorities,” find any 
mention of such kings as Stephen Batory and the last Wladislaus ? 

On Saturday, Mr. Beales is allowed to reply, which he does with 
effect. Though he somewhat overrates the ji llonic princes as a 
whole, he thoroughly disposes of the rubbish of Mr. Morshead 
about earlier times, and he then comes with great force to the last 
stage of Polish history and the Constitution of 1791. Sir A. 
Alison and Mr. Morshead assume that that Constitution could 
have borne no fruit. This is at once a little uncharitable and 
a little hasty, because that Constitution was not allowed the 
ghost of a chance te show what it could or could not do. But 
surely the bitter hostility which was shown to it by the enemies 
of Poland is some argument that it afforded the nation a fair 
chance of reforming its abuses and starting afresh with a new and 
more vigorous life. If the cause of reform in Poland had been so 
hopeless as Sir Archibald and Mr. Morshead assume, Catharine 

two successive Fredericks need not have taken all the pains 
they took to hinder Polish reform. If the fall of Poland was in 
any case unavoidable, it would have saved them a good deal both 
of trouble and discredit to have let it fall of itself. 

At last, on Monday the 24th, the oracle itself stepped forth. 
It would have been undignified to answer a single letter of 
Mr. Beales, and, as Tuesday’s paper showed, another letter 
of Mr. Morshead’s was already in e; still two letters of 
Mr. Beales’ and one of Mr. Morshead’s formed matter enough 
for the great potentate to sit in judgment upon without 
compromising his position. Moreover, he thus secured a 
whole week to — up Polish history. Of course he takes 
his place in imperial magnificence. Both ies are 
snubbed in a patronizing kind of way, and the outer world is 
graciously allowed to know why “we have recently opened our 
columns to a discussion which does not usuall within the 
rovince of a newspaper.” It might not be an ill guess that the 
month of August something to do with the admission of this 
discussion, as well as with that of another which is —we 
beg on, which is inaugurated—in another of the same 
number, on the old subject of “Social Immorality.” But the 
avowed motive is that, when we are asked to sympathize with 
Poland, we ought to know what Poland really was. So all the 
old stories, true and false, which tend to the discredit of Poland, 
are raked up again. Some of these stories open questions which 
we cannot now consider at length. The nature of the old 
Polish ari , which the Times does not very clearly 
understand, is closely connected with many important points 


of and politics which fully deserve a ate discussion. 
Meanwhile, let us point out a few illustrations of the fitness of the 
Times to act as a guide to Polish history, or any other history. 


What is the meaning of saying that “the Poland of even a hun- 
dred years ago is but a pitiful province compared with the old 
Sarmatia which stretched from the Baltic to the Euxine?” What 
age of “ old Sarmatia” ismeant? We really do not know whether 
“old Sarmatia” is here used in the vague sense which the word 
bears in ancient geography, or whether “ old Sarmatia” is only a 
grand way of expressing the kingdom of Poland in the days of its 
greatest extent. Matters are not much cleared by denouncing 
“any step backwards toa Sarmatian Poland.” ‘This phrase ma: 
sound grand to that “ totally uneducated portion of the Britis 
ulation” for which the Times professes to write; but the 
istorian finds it as hard to extract from it any meaning as from 
the phrase of a “ Federal Europe,” which we were not long ago 
told was the bughear against which our fathers contended in the 
days of the first Buona’ . We meet also with such errors as the 
idea, which runs through the whole article, that the Polish Diet was 
always an armed pri assembly of the whole nobility. The Times 
throughout confounds the Comitia Paludata—the Assembly which, 
once ineach reign, or rather before each reign, elected the king—with 
the Comitia Togata, the ordinary legislative Diet, which consisted 
of representatives, and met conned. The Times also strives very 
hard to make out serfdom to have been an institution peculiar to 
Poland. “In the sixteenth century serfdom had disappeared 
from civilized Europe.” Now surely Germany is a of 
civilized Europe, we fear that (iermany contained plenty of 
Leibeigenen \ong after that. Surely France is a part of civilized 
; yet two hundred years after the date given by the 
Times, Voltaire protested against the serfdom which still 
ingered in some French provinces, Nay, even in England, 
illai was not utterly extinct at the end of the fifteenth 
century, “These,” in the lan of the Times, “are facts 
which are not to be read in y” but some of them are 
facts which may be read without going further in search of an 
“authority” then Hallam, Undoubtedly, both Poland and 
Russia drew the bonds of the serf tighter while elsewhere they 
were getting relaxed; undoubtedly, both countries have paid 
dearly for this great national sin; but to represent serfdom as 
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an institution peculiar to those countries is a gross violation of 
historical truth. 


ispute this judgment. The history of Poland is, indeed, a 
restored Poland ; but so is the of most 
other countries. No one who wishes fo see Poland independent 
wishes to restore the kberum veto and the comitia paludata, just as 
no one who wishes to see Venice annexed to free Italy wishes to 
restore the Council of Ten and the Inquisition of State. Poland, 
even in the present struggle, is paying the penalty of old errors, 
but it is ungenerous at such a moment to rake up every detail of 
those errors, as if they bore in the least on the practical duty of 
Poland or of Europe at the present day. 


NATIONAL ANTIPATHIES. 
OF the many commonplaces which require reconsideration, one 


is the commonplace which ascribes all national antipathies | j 


to mere ignorance and prejudice. Lord Nelson made it a point of 
duty to hate the French. “My mother,” he said, “hated the 
French.” Even in Parliament, in the language of some of our 
most eminent statesmen, the French were described as our natural 
enemies within living memory. Many people hate Americans, 
and others extend the same feeling to the Scotch and Irish, both 
or either. Such feelings, however, are at present, and for some 
years past have been, avowed both less frequently and less freely 
than used to be the case. A totally different and even an istic 
set of commonplaces has grown up. We have learnt, for one 
-_ that it is —— to hate any one; and we have also learnt a 
whole string of moral sentiments, conveyed as often as not in 
politico-economical terms, about the immense advan and 
services which nations may derive from each other. “Hate the 
French, fight the French, for King George or any one else upon 
the throne? Don’t think of such a thing. Trade with the 
French, admire their ways, read their books, talk their 
language, and acknowledge that in ever so many — they 
are unapproachably superior to you.” Such are supposed to be the 
precepts of practical Christianity, judiciously combined with poli- 
tical economy and the other characteristic products of our time 
and country. It was, no doubt, in obedience to this sentiment, 
which culminated about the time of the Exhibition of 1851, that 
London was amicably invaded by legions of National roo 
whilst Paris has been occupied from time to time by organiz 
bodies of lish mechanics, who go there to see the lions and 
fraternize with their brethren in blouses. 

To a considerable portion of the world, this tone and feeling 
always had rather too much of the very-good-boy sentiment to be 

uite agreeable. It was, indeed, an application to the relations 
een nations of Dr. Watts’ beautiful advice to the children 
whose little hands were never made to tear each other's eyes. 
Most of us are fond of dogs, including those that bark and bite; and 
even the proprietors of well-stocked nurseries may have some sym- 
thy with bess and lions, though they do grow! and fight. 

deed, the reflection that God has e them so suggests a 
question whether the process can in all cases, and under all cir- 
cumstances, be an unmixed evil. Thus the triumphant denuncia- 
tion of the old party cries, and of the rough antipathies from which 
they proceeded—antipathies which, after all, were rather boisterous 
than malignant—suggested to many of those who heard them more 
resentment than sympathy. Such hearers were constantly im- 
pelled to ask, Why cannot we stop the mouths of these prigs, and 
go on hating the French, as our fathers did before us, with quiet 
penne a good conscience? ‘The inquiry is by no means an 

e one, 

The question whether a nation can Bn voy be the subject of 
antipathy is composed of several subordinate questions. Anti- 
er may mean simply dislike—the feeling pained or annoyed 

y intercourse instead of deriving pleasure from it. It may mean 
something more—namely, an active desire to injure. And this 
desire to as may mean a desire to produce some effect greatly 
dreaded and disliked by the nation which excites it—as, ie or 
ample, to deprive them of part of their political greatness or 
power; or it may mean a wish, simply and without reference 
to anything else, that they should suffer —a wish, for in- 
stance, that their population should be diminished by plague 
or famine, or that it should degenerate by the indulgence 
of vicious propensities, or that their territory should be per- 
manently injured by changes of climate or by natural convul- 
sions, Certainly, to hate a nation in the last of these senses— to 
wish deliberately, for instance, that its population should be en- 
feebled by vice — would be almost as devilish a feeling as can 
well be conceived, and it may be doubted whether any reason- 
able human creature ever really entertained it. People 
have said all sorts of hard things of each other, and have 
at different times done each other almost incalculable mischief; 
but history probably supplies no instance of this sort of deadly 
malice. If it ever existed at all, it must have been confined to a 
few moody persons, brooding over some injury which they sup- 

themselves to have received at the hands of their cept. 
ne can imagine that a Jew in the middle ages might have re- 
ed several of the European nations in turn with some such feel- 

g, and might have trimaphed in watching, and even encouraging, 
the vices of those by whom he and his had been tormented, ‘The 


feelings of the 


ot of the question his of mind —which no oe 
en which, in all probability, hardly any one experiences 
—the national antipathies which actually occur be reduced 
to two classes. There is the antipathy which consists in oppo- 
ns enn iey, and there is the 
antipathy whi Sos Se kind of national 
character. Are these sorts of nati es ee 
mere prejudice, and ought they to be regarded as simply injurious? 
The frst kind of national antipathy—that which arises out of 


country to view with 7} the extension of the power of other 
nations. This lay at the root of all the peace commonplaces which 
were so plentiful ten ago. In the present day, it seems 


one. Itis true that during the last ten years there have 
for nearly fo: enjoyed profound . t 
our nove y proved that both moral and 
economical causes have united to increase the general dread, and 
to diminish the frequency and, on the whole, the duration of 


wars. reasons, 
late ne wars have been frequent must be found before it 
can 


future history of the world, there can be 
as human nature remains unc’ all natio: 
foreign policy. Great c are implied almost of necessity 
in the very existence of such vast 
neous bodies as Turkey in Europe and Asia, 
rmany. It is true that the questions thus suggested, and 
others which might easily be mentioned, may be se 
by negotiation; but diglemany is, in i 
courteous threatening. Fleets and armies gi 
it its whole significance, just as the gold in the cellars of the 
Bank of England is the true source of the value of bank- 
notes. The course of European politics may be ostensibly reduced 
to the form of a correspondence so quiet and polite as to look 
rfectly colourless and almost unmeaning. Substantially, it means, 
‘Do what I dictate, or the first time I get a chance I’! knock your 
brains out.” So as this is the case, whether we fight or not, 
there will always be jealousies between nations, and more or less of 
the national antipathy which springs from them. 
There is indeed considerable reason to think that, as nations 


come more and more to re nt and embody opinions and senti- 
ments, their jealousies will become greater and their. antipathies 
stronger. It is curious to observe the sympathy which has been 
displayed again and again between Russia and the United States. 
The two enormous empires—each with half a world to people, 
each fanatically led of its wonderful destinies, each 
animated by a sort of patriotic fervour which seems to. take 
something of the character of a religion, and each under the control 
of a Government which, ing the unlimited confidence of the 
nation, can venture upon acts which any other civilized 
Government would shrink—are drawn together by a force of 
sympathy which deserves to be viewed, not only with interest, 
but with something like awe, by the rest of the world. If 
we want an example of natural antipathy between two countries 
—of that sort of repulsion and rivalry which the position of 


the naturall nders—com Russia and France. 
| Frene wer, Freeh religion, French ideas 
are in etrical opposition to those of Russia. We in this 
country never disliked the Russians even when we fought with 
them; and even now, though we sympathize with the Poles, we 
have not the faintest to hurt 
embarrassing position between le allies w we do not 
| like, and possible enemies ‘cheat we do not hate. 
| ‘The last form of national antipathy—that which consists in one 
nation disliking another as one man might dislike another—is 
frequently denounced as foolish and wicked, and as being 
_ founded entirely on ignorance. In point of fact, it is as absurd to 
suppose that it will ever cease to exist, or will ever cease to 
_ exercise very powerful influence on public affairs, as to suppose 
| that personal likes and dislikes will ever cease to exist. Nations 
| have characters as truly as individuals, At least a thou- 
sand different influences existing amongst them tend to produce a 
| particular type of character, which it is as easy to recognise, and 
_ as diiticult to analyse completely, as any other type of character. 
| We all know what we mean by the French character, as well as 
| we know what we mean by a proud man; yet we should find it 
exwenely difficult to answer every question which might be asked 
about either the one or the other. It has got to be a commonplace 


mass of the population of any one large and high- | amongst many writers, that the common half-instinctive first 


A 


= At last the Times, rather amusingly, finds out that all the talk on 
o. both sides is of no use—that it is even “puerile.” We do not |. 
mi- | 
a 
in j 
onic | 
per- 
| 
pout po tic riv: whic © puris commonplaces 00 
sP | subject chiefly condemn. Their favourite notion is that, if we | 
‘ith pe only see it, all nations have a common interest, and that | 
a. therefore it is a mere relic of barbarism which leads any one } | 
ead 
last 
i. ost needless to point out the a ty of this. Most people 
tad udge from their immediate experience ; and the bare fact that we 
th | are now living, and that for the last ten years or thereabouts we 
= | have been living, in the very midst of wars and rumours of wars, 4 
- | completely destroys all the plausibility which used to attach 
fais | to what was once so familiar. This forgetfulness of all but 
nail | present experience is not the more dignified because, as it happens, | 
~en the obvious lesson from experience is on this occasion the true | 
| and dislike, with which nations regard each other is likely q 
| to be a permanent state of feeling. It is by no means q 
| difficult to find them. Whatever view we may take of the di 
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ion which: the natives of one country get of the cha- 
racter of the natives of other countries is, probably alto- 
dislike which 


it is almost just as far as it goes, if it omits 
mueh that is it also omits much that is bad. It is 
ye possible the opinion ultimately formed on the subj 


a man who has lived long in a foreign country, and taken 

t pains to stud Poggi its. literature, and its 
institutions, may be that he “wre dislikes it. For 
instance, one would not say that M. de Tocqueville liked the 
Americans; and probably there are many persons who both know 
and dislike the Jews. The dislike which we English have 
inspired throughout almost every part of the Continent of 
Europe rests on very reasonable grounds; and no one who 
knows the French well will be surprised that, notwithstanding 
the most elaborate fraternisation and any quantity of alliance 
in politics and in business, the English and French should 
still dislike each other. It is ectly true that mere 
dislike, the not taking pleasure in company of a man or in 
the character or institutions of a nation, is no sort of reason for 
wishing to injure either the individual or the country. You 
may do business on perfectly satisfactory terms for twenty years 
together with a man whom you ery ad dislike, and whom 
you would on no consi ion ask to dinner. The connexion 
may be most important to you in a thousand 8, and may 
be well aware that, if you became hostile, you he might inflict 
terrible injuries on each other. All this may ——— true, 
but it is no reason whatever for pretending to feel what you do 
not amd never can or will feel towards him; nor is it even a 
reason for not saying what you think of him with due caution, 
and in places where it will dono harm. It is just the same with 
nations. We may be friends, customers, allies, and everything 
else. you please, and very cordially dislike each other all the 
while; and there is not only no use, but a great deal of harm, in 
pretending to feel a liking which we do not feel. 


NOTES FROM THE ALPS IN 1863. 


A BLOCK of ice placed on a dinner-table conveys a sense of 
freshness which has no adequate physical cause. The solid 
mass acts on the imagination, and through it refreshes the system. 
And could we, but convey a mere image of the scene now before 
us, it would probably, in like manner, refresh our readers in the 
thirsty atmosphere of London, The sky is without a cloud, and 
the sun shines down the green hills with concentrated power ; 
but in front of us, and beyond the valley at our feet, the everlast- 
ing snows defy his action. There they settle by d into firm 
ice, which stretches in frozen tongues along the valleys down ‘to 
the habitations of men. Grandest of all the eminences in view, 
set in the crystal air as if it were but air of denser character, is 
the Weisshorn—a magnificent snow cone buttressed all round by 
mountains, each of which, though here subdued in the presence of 
the grander central mass, fe if planted in Cumberland, dwarf 
Helvellyn to a hillock. Next to the Weisshorn, on the left, is, a 
lonely pyramid merely sprinkled with snow, the steepness of its 
sides rendering accumulation impossible. Comp with this 
dark chieftain of the Alps, the Weisshorn, and the noble cones of 
the Mischabel to the left of it, seem friendly to man. Indeed, 
each of these has already felt the foot of the mountaineer upon its 
head; but the black pyramid of the Matterhorn is still a virgin 
fortress which has hitherto repulsed every attack. There is some- 
thing mystical in its isolation, and perhaps it is well for the enjoy- 
ment of those who love the mountains that one wild peak should 
remain to which they can look up with the wonder which attaches 
itself to the unexplored. 

To the left of mopeaies “horns” of the Mischabel is the 
Alphubel, called a ‘‘Tanzberg” by the guides, from the circum- 
stance that a dance might be held upon its flattened head. It is 
the frustum of a mountain, the upper third of the cone being 
sliced away as if by the horizo sweep of a scimitar. Then 
comes the crown of the Alleleinhorn, here of scarcely sufficient 
— to break the sky-line; then the odd-lookmg Rymp- 

hhorn—mainly snow, but with a crag stuck like an oblique 
feather in its white cap. Then the huge mass of the Fletschhorn, 
and so on to the Monte Leone, while many a league to the east 
stretches the chain which divides the Valais from Italy. Right 
in our front, but pu from us by the entire valley of the 
Rhone, is a tower of rock—the barometer” of this neighbour- 
hood ; for when it is clear of clouds the inhabitants of these Alps 
prepare for fair weather. It now stands upon an eminence bare 
and alone, like one of the “round towers of other days” sung of 
by Thomas Moore. Its formation probably illustrates the forma- 
tion of the re being —- by the weather from 
the mass to which it first belonged. These mountains assuredly 
were never lifted in their present forms by the operation of sub- 
terranean forces, No man of philosophical mind will assume that 
under every pi and under every chain a special focus of action 
existed which raised that’ pinnacle or that chain above the sur- 
rounding level to its t elevation. It may suit the poet to 
speak of a mountain being raised like a bubble from the earth’s 


molten centre, but the physical investigator sees in the present 


mountains residual forms which ice and water, acting through 
geologic ages, have carved from a general rotuberance, raised in: 
thie,portion of Europe fences. opemnting, theough the whole area 
now occupied by the Al 

The pastures seem alive; for blade of there 
seems a jumping or a buzzing insect—pla; fine, which 
sip the dew and feed upon the honey of the flowers, or thirsty 
bloodsuckers, which — and poison. you if you let them. 


is | And. here they jump, 


fly, and chirru of man,. 
coming with the summer at vanishing with winter, cline 
no man’s leave and ministering to no man’s nee ing here 
by a patent as valid as that which authorizes man Lf to set 
his foot upon the earth. And all man’s powers, both physical and 
mental, are here mirrored in a@ distorted: or microscopic form. 
They eat, they fight, they caress, they devour each other, they 
plan, they build. The same powers which in the human form 
find their culmination are presented here in rudiment. 

We have spoken of the Alps being sculptured to their present forms 
by the action of ice and water. To state the magnitude of the ice 
operations to which this region was once subjected would be to 
raise a smile of incredulity on the countenances of the majority of 
those who visit the Alps. From the spot where we sit to the 
bottom of the valley is a vertical depth of at least 3,000 feet. 
The valley is now covered with trees and verdure; wooden 

i dot it all over, and on the green Alpine slopes the merry 
cow-bells a every square foot of this fair ion. 
edges are not a cliffy like t upon the crest 
of yonder ridge. hey are unnaturally smooth. All their 
asperities have been ground away, and by whatP By a 
yast glacier which once filled this v to the brim, which also 
held possession of the basin now occupied by the Lake of G 
and which rolled its frozen waves: over the plain of Swit 
till it met a barrier on the distant chain of the Jura. Down the 
valley the glacier moved, with slow but resistless energy. It was 
the moulding-plane which rounded these rocks; it was the 
ploughshare which out these hollows in the hill sides, 
and left behind it those long ri of moraines. This mi 
tool, operating through the uncalculated ages 
must have profoundly modified the surface over which it 
Were that protuberant surface perfectly uniform, and were it com= 
posed of materials of the same hardness ut, the water 
falling on it or the ice moving over it would have it 
uniformly down; but there is. nothing uniform in nature. Such 
a swelling of the land as we have sw must have its acci- 
dents—its fissures, eminences, hollows, and undulations—accidents, 
in short, which determine the direction in which water or ice 
spread over its surface must move. Once committed to a line of 
motion, the water or the ice widens and deepens its track, and 
in this track erosion goes on. Thus the valley sinks and the 
adjacent eminences relatively rise, and thus we believe, in the 
course of geologic epochs, those mountains have been carved from 
a formless wen. To sum up, the forces underneath swelled this 

rtion of Europe, into a protuberance more or less broken, no 
voubt ; and then the ——— was given to the masa to chisel 
this mass into mountains into mi ids and 
far-stretching ranges of hills. the 
result of their operations is the Switzerland of to-day. 

But whence were the mighty masses of ice derived which in 
former ages covered Switzerland, and even our own islands, as the 
ice of the Arctic circle now embraces Greenland—sending glaciers 
down to the sea, where the ice detached itself in icebergs which 
floated, laden with boulders and débris, over the neighbouring 
ocean? So great were these operations that an important portion 
of the strata of England is composed of the material deposited by 
the liquefied “bergs.” The presence of so much ice naturally 
suggests the operation of intense cold, and to account for this cold 
the intellects of philosophers have long been exercised. Two very 
famous speculations may be noted here. Suppose a thermometer 
plunged in space and defended completely from the action of the 
sun—say at a point.of space so distant from the sun that his heat 
is insensible. That thermometer would indicate the temperature 
of that particular portion of space which it occupied. Let it 
be removed to another distant —- would here show the. 
temperature reigning in its new position. Now, some philosophers 
epee supposed that different portions of space poesees different 
temperatures; and as it is known that the entire solar system 
is moving through space with enormous velocity, it has been 
thought that it passes, during the ages of its transit, some- 
times through colder, sometimes through warmer regions of 

The theory of the glacial epoch from this point of view is, 
that while crossing one of the cold portions of space, the tempera- 
ture of our system became so much lowered as to produce the vast 
glaciers whose traces now fill us with wonder. er philosophers 
again have accounted for the cold by briefly assuming that the 
emission of heat from the sun is not constant—that the heat 
emitted in some ages that — in and the 
glacial epoch appeared during one periods of feeble solar 
emission. The philosophers who advance this theory do not 
attempt to account for the variation of heat which they assume; 
but, given the feeble emission, they consider that those vast masses 
of ancient ice follow as a matter of course. 

Here, however, they are radically wrong. Indeed, both of the 


hypotheses referred to originated in too close a contemplation of 
fy nosmnt facts. The presence of ice suggested so strongly the 


operation of cold, that the equal and opposite operation of heat 


the populations of different countries often feel for each other 
is a mere unreasonable prejudice which better information 

ae would remove. No doubt the rough first impression generally 
ee omits) muc ecially much that is good and pleasant; but 
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which the formation of glaciers necessarily involves was forgotten. 
Whence came the ice of those ancient glaciers? From the same 
source as that which feeds the glaciers now existing — namely, 
from atmospheric snow. Whence came this snow? From the 
condensation and congelation of atmospheric vapour. Whence 
came this vapour? From the action of the sun’s heat upon the 
aqueous portions of the earth’s surface. Thus, tracing the glacier 
to its origin, we find that origin to be the heat of the sun. You 
cannot have a single pound of the ice, either of ancient or of 
modern glaciers, roduced without the previous evaporation of a 
pound of water by the sun. And simply to reduce a pound of 
water from the liquid to the vaporous condition requires as much 
heat as would raise nearly 6lbs. of ice-cold water to its boiling 
point. in another form, every one of those ancient 
glaciers involved in its production a quantity of solar action able to 
raise a mass of cast-iron five times the weight cf the glacier to the 
white heat of fusion. It is perfectly manifest from this reasoning 
that, by reducing the emission of heat from the sun, or by lunging 
the solar system into space of a low temperature, we should be 
cutting off the glaciers at their source; we should be rendering 
impossible the very first step necessary to their formation by the 
pa a nad of the mt which generates the aqueous 
vapour. The process is one of pure distillation, and no 
distiller would think of the quantity dis- 
tilled by i the fire from under his boiler. Still, 
this is really what they do who would produce great glaciers 
by the destruction of solar heat. Let us put the question 
in another form. We know from experiment the exact amount of 


heat n to evaporate a pound of water, and we also know 
the exact amount of heat n to raise a pound of cast-iron 
from its ordinary temperature at the earth’s to the white 


heat of fusion. Comparing both together, we find that the heat 
necessary to evaporate 1lb. of water would raise slbs. of cast- 
iron to its melting point. We thus arrive at the indubitable regult 
that every glacier, ancient or modern, required, as a first step 
towards its formation, the outlay of an amount of solar heat 

lacier to its fusi int. ine the iers removed, and the 
Site hot metal in their places. eaiee for example, the Grand 
Aletsch glacier and its noble tributaries all displaced—and the 
Jungfrau, Monk, and Eiger, the Aleleschhorn, Gletscherhorn, Trug- 
berg, and the numerous other mountains which send their annual 
snows into the main valley, all wrapped in a casing of cast iron at 
a welding temperature, until a quantity of this iron five times 
the mass of the present glacier and its nutritive snows should 
load their shoulders and fill the valley—it would express the exact 
amount of solar action which has been expended in the production 
of the present glacier. And to express the solar action involved 
in the production of the ancient glaciers, we should need an incal- 
culably amount of the white hot metal. Supposing the 
material thus that, instead of being filled with 
the ice, the valleys been filled and the mountains clothed with 
the iron—then the diminution of the quantity of the heated metal 
from the glacial epoch to the nt time would naturally lead to 
the inference that solar action was becoming less, And if we 
adopted the hypothesis of different space-regions of different 
temperatures, we should have to assume that it was during the 
glacial epoch that the region of high temperature had been 
traversed. Thus, by simply changing the material, and without 
in the least degree altering the quantity of heat nded, we 
should be led to a reversal of the hypothesis which would account 
for the glacial epoch by supposing that during its continuance the 
solar system was passing through refrigerated space. : 


ALLITERATION AND ASSONANCE, 


7 trace the history of alliteration and assonance would here 
be out of place. It will be enough to remark that both 
have been made the basis of poetical melody in lieu of rhyme. 
For every one who is at all acquainted with Spanish literature has 
heard of the assonant rhymes which consist in ¢he recurrence of 
like vowel sounds at the end of lines, without the addition of any 
consonantal similarity. And it is notorious that alliteration has a 
peculiar charm for versifiers in all languages tho literature of 
which is as yet undeveloped. Thus we remember the line of 

us — 

O Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tiranne tulisti. 
And it is well known that some of the earliest English metres 
resented almost as monotonous a sequence of letters for many 

Fines together. It was these that Shakspeare parodied in Love's 
Labour’s Lost, when he made Master Holofernes say : — 

I will something affect the letter, for it argues facility. 

The preyful princess pierced and pricked a pretty pleasing pricket. 
In Icelandic and Gothic poetry this alliteration was reduced to a 
regular system, which soon amg into our literature, and became 
the rhythm of the Vision of Piers Ploughman. The following two 
lines, or rather, pair of couplets, will illustrate the position of the 
alliterative consonants in this measure : — 

In Aabit as a harmot—unholy of werkes 
Went wide in the world—wonders to heare. 
manifest from this example that the tedious 
und noticeable in the lines of Ennius and Master Holofernes 

been exchanged for an agreeable repetition of the same initial 
letter at the most emphatic pauses of the verse, Three such 


letters were allowed in every couplet; but it was necessary to 
separate them, and this hag erally effected by placing two in 
the first member of the distich, and the other in a inent 

of the second. ‘Thus the attention was arrested, the structure 
of the verse was indicated by the dominant letter, which ruled like 
the keynote of a chant, 

Having seen how assonance and alliteration are severally used 
in the structure of certain poetical systems, we may endeavour to 
show that they really lie at the root of all the melody of language, 
using assonance in its widest sense as the repetition of similar vowel 
sounds, and alliteration asthe sequence of cimilar initial consonants. 
It need not be remarked that, in such an analysis, we must be careful 
to avoid any forcedand fanciful a plication clatbeoty. Wemust not, 
for instance, deny that rh “— rh yand all that belongs to the 
concatenation of words differing in and quality, play a most 
important in the harmony of language. It will be enough to — 
establish the comparatively neglected claim of assonance and — 
alliteration as tending, 9 Ser with other elements of melody, to 
make 2 music of poetry and prose. Nor can it be 
denied that, @ priori, there is .a strong presumption in their favour. 
For all words are composed of sounds, and the harmony of lan- 
guage must be found in those sounds; and as the sequence 
or repetition of similar forms is one source of beauty in the plastic 
arts, so it is not unreasonable to conjecture that the ition of 
repeated sounds in lan may lie at the root of the pleasure 
which we take in rhythmical declamation. The metre of poetry 
and the cadences of prose would correspond to time and rhythm 
and phrase in music; while assonance and alliteration must per- 
vade the whole, like harmony and melody, which subtly inter- 


change and link their ressions, while the framework of 
the music continues unalterably the same. It cannot, however, be 
maintained that the melod language is reducible to as strict 


rules as that of music. ords must ever remain the common 
instrament of communication between man and man, nor is it 
possible that what we use so variously should be capable of the 
same subtle ication as the organ of one of the fine arts. Yet 
it may be demonstrated by analysis that, when we wish to exalt 
language from its trivial office and to make it the exponent of 
graceful sentiments or lofty thought, we unconsciously call in the 
aid of alliteration and assonance to change our ing into a 


voice. 
e have seen pn Koa there are two kinds of alliteration. 
The one we may call , a8 it only affords a jingling and 
monotonous effect, such as is produced Cage marked and 
common tunes in music. The other may be termed Subtle, for, 
when used by the most perfect artists, 1t hardly strikes the ear, 
but connects the members of a verse or period insensibly, and is 
such that we rather miss its absence than observe its presence. 
mr oat oe who desire to give a glibness to their verse con- 
stantly make use of vulgar alliteration. They place their allitera- 
tive words together in pairs, instead of interlinking them like the 
rhymes of an Italian sonnet; or else —y string them one after 
another, as in the following example from Tannhduser : — 

Creeps through a throbbing light that grows and glows 

From glare to r until it 


It is not yet the place to speak of assonance; but we may remark 
that the vulgarity of these lines depends not only on the vicious 
yeni of the same initial consonants, but also on the monotony 

the vowel which come together in pairs, and in one 
instance produce a . On the other hand, a real poet will 
place his alliterative words at some distance, making them answer 
to one another at the beginning and the end of a period, or so 


ing them that will mark the metre become the 
key- of the line. — 
Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky ? 
is obviously superior to— 


‘Heard ye the hurtling arrow in the sky ? 


ide from word to word, half of thir presence, aud 
Filed or ser is 


the most skilful versifiers are not always able to exercise the 
self-restraint of Spenser. for instance, can admire the 
trotting movement of — 


Do we indced desire the dead— 


where there are six d’s in eight syllables? We may here observe 
that some letters seem to have a peculiar ten to reproduee 
themselves, and of these d is the most remarkable. It is extrem 


of | common to find ten-syllable lines which begin with a d termin 


by a word with the same initial. This is a fact soon discovered in 
capping verses, when lines beginning with D are difficult to find. 
Thus it happens that out of nine verses in Shelléy’s Adonais 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
For in the former and true reading of the verse the ear is satisfied | 
by a repetition of the A sound which it has just begun to lose, a 
whereas in the latter it is rather annoyed by the quick succes- q 
sion of another — Yet it often happens that even the , 
greatest poets e a too plentiful use of such alliteration. 
Spenser’s languor and extreme sweetness arise in a great 
i 
too great an artist ever to.offend our ears by vulgar sequences such 
arcs He is always on the verge of i 
this defect, but his better judgment holds him back. We may re- 
mark that Coleridge, in his notes on the Elizabethan poets, ascribes 
much of _ a to his use of alternate alliteration. Yet d 
ated 
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which begin with this letter, seven exhibit the peculiarity we 
have mentioned. This rule is more certain in rhymed and long- 
lined measures than in blank verse or short metres; for in blank 
verse the sense is often carried from line to line, and alliterative 
repetition is more needed in the middle of the verse than at its 
termination; while short lines become sharp and tripping if their 
beginning and ending be too definitely marked, and, therefore, 
poets of good ear place their alliterative echo in the middle of the 
succeeding line instead of at the end of the same verse. Of this 
the following stanza from In Memoriam affords a good spe- 
cimen :— 
Dip down upon the Northern shore 
Oh sweet new year ey ow I long ; 
Thou doest expectant Nature wrong 
Delaying long delay no more. 


It would require a tedious analysis to indicate all the alliterative 
beauty of this passage in which the sounds of d and n and / are 
wondrously interlinked. Yet we think it incontrovertible that the 
alliterative structure of the first couplet is more harmonious than 
that of the second, owing to its greater subtlety. One more point 
in the use of alliteration must be mentioned, which is, the effect 
of consonants at the end of words. When they occur before 
vowels, their power is increased, for then they have nearly the 
same sound as if they stood at the beginning of the word which 
follows. A single instance will illustrate our meaning better than 
much explanation. In the line— 


Come into the garden, Maud, 


there is no direct alliteration. Its fluency depends upon its open 
vowels, in a great measure; but the m of come is echoed in 
Maud, and these two sounds scem to bind the whole verse into 
unity. It is impossible here to do more than indicate the 
value of liquids, whether alliterative or not, in giving ease and 
swiftness to the flow of words; or to dwell + a the curious 
affinity which some letters manifest for one another, and whence 
are derived the semi-alliterations of 6 and p and of ¢ and d, &c. 

It remains to speak of what we termed assonance. This chiefly 
consists in the use of open vowels, and for this reason all the most 
harmonious passages of prose or verse abound in o’s and a’s. On 
this depend the fall-voise and flowing harmonies of the Dorian 
Hexameter ; and this gives more grace to the opening of Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan than even its profuse alliteration. en the suc- 
cessions of similar consonants and vowels are properly interwoven, 
we derive the most exquisite pleasure that the sound of language 
can convey. This charm, for instance, pervades such lines as — 


Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 


and that passage of the Paradise Lost which begins — 
’ Anon they move 


Ta perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of tlutes and soft recorders— 


where sound succeeds to sound in mazes like the labyrinthine 
rhymes of Dante’s Comedy; nor is the voice or ear fatigued by 
quick and clipping repetitions. 

Hitherto, we have drawn our illustrations only from verse. But 
the same analysis may be applied to all prose writing of the 
higher sort which Dag yp to any rhythmic movement and 
melodious sound. the structure of prose, however, is far 
less regular, though often more complex, than that of verse, so 
also the alliteration and assonance which may infallibly be de- 
tected in its periods as soon as they become harmonious are 
sometimes more difficult to trace. A rhyme or a jingling cadence 
is instantly perceived in prose writing, and in like manner nothing 
resembling the vulgar alliteration can be endured. It is only the 
more subtle kind which yields any pleasure in the mouth of an 
orator or a philosopher. e following sentence from Sir Thomas 
Browne, who is confessedly one of our most musical prose writers, 
will prove to what extent the harmonies of assonance and allitera- 
tion may be employed upon the gravest subjects :— 

Even that vulgar and tavern music which makes one man merry, another 
mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and a profound contemplation of 
the first composer. 


We have marked some of the consonants in italics to show how 
complex and interwoven is the alliterative structure of this — 
The sentence falls naturally into two sections. In the first the 
assonance of a is predominant, in the second the assonance of o. 

In these remarks we have done no-more than vaguely indi- 
cate two elements in the music of language. It is clear that 
they by no means constitute all or the greater of this music, 
which, like that of sound, is a perfect and organic whole, incapable 
of disintegration into ores melody, time, phrase, and rhythm, 
except for the purpose of analysis. Indeed, too great dependence 
on their aid, as we have seen, will lead a into fantastic and 
tedious extravagance. He should not think of them in the 
process of composition, but trust to his ear; for if he can beat out 
any music at all, he may be sure that none will come without a 
certain proportion of both assonance and alliteration. To know 
how to use them justly, and how to help a halting sentence by 
their aid during the process of correction, is almost as important to 
good writing as an ear for bea! ome collocation of short and long 
sentences in a . Paragre h, or of short and long words in a sentence, 
or for the avoidance of disagreeable sibilations and teeth-breaking 
knots of consonantal sognds. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
iv is not one of the least important services of the British Asso- 
ciation to provide an annual summary of what Science has 
achieved in the previous year. Pro in scientific researches is 
now so rapid that the period which elapses between successive 
meetings of the Association seldom fails to supply abundant addi- 
tions to the general stock of knowledge, and the opening address 
of the President of the Association is generally expected to 
contain a brief record of the year’s advance. There are so 
few occasions on which a popular and, at the same time, 
an accurate chart can be given of the new land added to 
the domains of science, that it is generally to be regretted 
when any inducements lead the President of the Scientific Congress 
out of the accustomed path. One striking exception must be 
admitted, for perhaps the most remarkable of the famous series of 
addresses which the Association has called forth was the philo- 
sophical speech of the late Prince Consort when he filled the 
chair now eee by Sir W. Armstrong. Sir William has 
himself departed somewhat from the beaten track, but in a very 
different direction; and, though his suggestions were not 
wanting in pith and substance, we hope that the old 
customary stock-taking address will not, as -a rule, give 
way to a different type of oratory. The last meeting of the 
British Association in Newcastle was in 1838, and a general 
review of the conquests of these five-and-twenty years was 
perhaps a more tempting subject for a popular oration than a 
summary confined within the narrow limits of a — year. A 
Newcastle man, speaking in the Town Hall of Newcastle, 
might well be excused for — coals for his text; and, 
if the idea had not been worn a little threadbare, a sketch 
of fhe triumphs of coal in the last quarter of a century 
would have n sufficiently instructive. The only draw- 
baek was, that Sir William y Morerorg in tracing the rise and 
re) of the locomotive, was compelled to reproduce the 
amiliar facts which are to be found in Mr. Smiles’ Lifeo Stephen- 
son, and in a multitude of other well-read works. m the 
colliery pack-horse to the common road, from that to the tram- 
road, and at last to the modern rail and the steam locomotive, is 
an oratorical journey as familiar as the road from London to Liver- 
pool; but Sir William Armstrong gave it a special character by 
making it lead up to a favourite half-truth of his own, 
that invention is the fruit of the circumstances that call for it 
almost more than of the mind from which it springs. In a sense 
it is true, as Sir William Armstrong says, that “the seeds of 
invention exist, as it were, in the air, ready to germinate when- 
ever suitable conditions arise ;” but it depends not the less on 
the genius of individual inventors to determine whether the 
germination shall happen in one century or the next. The history 
of the locomotive is itself the strongest ent against relying 
too much on these floating seeds of invention and peng | cir- 
cumstances, and taking too little account of inventors. If the 
Killingworth brakesman had died in his youth, it is scarcely 
too much to say that we should probably not yet be travelling by 
steam. We owe it to George Stephenson’s keen insight and reso- 
lute temper that the locomotive was fo upon an unbelieving 
world, no one can say how long before circumstances would other- 
wise have called it into existence. The seed had been floating, it 
is true, and had been in a manner detected centuries before ; but it 
remained without life, not because the occasion had not called it 

forth, but because the right man had not arisen. 

A more valuable portion of the President’s was that in 
which he called attention again to the waste of the- material on 
which our mechanical power, and through it our wealth and 
political influence, largely depend. It has long been known that 
the British coal-fields are not only far from inexhaustible, but 
that the time when all the easily accessible strata will have 
been consumed is much nearer to us than has sometimes 
been imagined. Precise figures cannot be given in such an 
estimate, but it is certain that the internal heat of the globe 
+ must impose a limit on the depth of mines, and that the labour 
of mining coal ffom seams of small thickness excludes a large 

ortion of the actual stock from the calculation. As a minimum 

imit to the supply at the present rate of consumption, Sir 
William Armstrong thinks himself safe in naming 200 years. 
How much sooner the field may be practically exhausted if the 
recent rate of increase in consumption should be maintained, 
it is not pleasant to contemplate. The ordinary consolation 
administered to those whose patriotic anxieties extend beyond the 
range of their own times is, that coal is by no means the only motive 
power in existence, and that, long before the dreaded catastrophe 
arrives, some we effective substitute may have taken the 
place of the failing mineral. Sir William, however, makes the 
picture a tint darker, by declaring his conviction that there is no 
prospect of any agent being discovered for the production of force 
which can compete in economy with coal. His reasoning is plau- 
sible, though scarcely conclusive. Let your source of power be what 
it may, he tells us ny See far as present knowledge extends 
that chemical action will be the mode of setting it at work, an 
that no form of chemical action can be so inexpensive as 

igging it with the ox 0 atmosphere which costs nothi 
atall. But there is by another fact 
which Sir William Armstrong tly dwells upon. The best 


engines, it seems, do not get out of their fuel more than one-tenth 


of the force 


which is buried in it, and on an average the power 
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utilized is but a thirtieth of the power which the coal contains. 
It may well be that some less wasteful process than burning coal may 
extract from more costly materials a more economical force, and 
this consideration may suffice to ba we the mild form of uneasi- 
ness which concerns itself with the dangers of the generation after 
the next. Neither speculations of this kind, nor anything else, 
however, should be allowed to detract from the weight of the 
sound counsel which Newcastle gives us by the mouth of Sir 
William Armstrong. It would be folly to stint ourselves for the 
sake of preserving a supply of coal for future ages; but it is not 
the less a duty to stay the reckless waste of stored-up power which 
is daily going on in the consumption of coal. Whether Sir William 
Armstrong does not go too far in invoking legislative interference 
may be questioned, but the adoption of the best known methods of 
economizing fuel would reconcile patriotic duty with private interest. 
The most remarkable discovery of the period which the Presi- 
dent passed under review is one that has an immediate con- 
nexion with the local subject of coal. George Stephenson’s remark 
that the sun is the agent that drives our locomotives has attained 
a wider and more definite meaning from modern investigations. It 
is now known, not only that heat and motion are mysteriously 
related, but that they are the same thing. From the researches of 
Mayer and Joule, Thomson and Rankine, it is ascertained that so 
much heat can be converted into so much motion, and the motion 
reconverted into the original quantity of heat. When Sir William 
Armstrong said that a degree of Fahrenheit in a pound of water 
was the same thing as the force required to lift 772 pounds a foot 
high, he testified to the final and exact establishment of the largest 
generalization which modern science has made; and among the 
many fruits which cannot but flow from the discovery, one of the 
earliest is its application, by Sir William Armstrong himself, to test 
the waste of power in artillery pent, by observing the heat 
called forth in the shot. Every degree of added to 
the projectile was of the force intended to destroy the target; 
and if it is asked what material makes the most effective 
cannon-ball, it is only necessary to ascertain what substance 
will keep coolest when it strikes the mark. It is observable that 
all the special discoveries which were singled out for notice had a 
common feature which seems to determine the character of modern 
science. The convertibility of heat and motion opens up a new 
light into the ultimate constitution of matter. The marvellous 
experiments of Professor Tyndall on the power of the minutest 
films of gas and vapour to absorb heat, as a dark glass stops light, 
are duck interesting as valuable contributions to meteorolo, 
and as a new mode of probing the molecular condition of the 
gases themselves. The laws of the variation of atmospheric tem- 
ature were unfathomable until it was discovered that the habit- 
able quality of the earth depends on the floating vapour which 
clothes it, and which keeps it warm in exactly the same way as the 
coverings by which we protect our bodies from the inclemency of the 
weather ; but the significance of these experiments goes far beyond 
the limits of a single branch of science, and again we seem to be 
hovering on the verge of large revelations as to the ultimate 


_arrangement of the particles of matter. It is in the development 


of new powers of testing the infinitesimal, and carrying research 
peti beyond the coarse limits of microscopic vision, that 
the strength of recent effort has been displayed. The most start- 
ling result of this form of investigation is the insight which has 
been gained into the materials and the condition of the luminous 
yy ge of the sun. It could scarcely have been anticipated 
that the nature of a body separated from us by millions of 
miles.should have been discovered ty experiments which deal 
with qualities hidden in the inconceivably minute dimensions which 
express the form and distances of what, for want of better knowledge 
may still be termed the ultimate atoms of material substances ; and 
et it was by testing the light-stopping power of thin films of dif- 
 aadaet vapours, that philosophers have felt themselves entitled to sa: 
thatsome of the same substances which we are familiar with on eart 
have contributed to the atmosphere of the sun. The sort of unity 
which seems, especially at this time, to pervade all branches of 
science, is in itself the strongest testimony to the wisdom of the 
original design, so happily carried out by the British Association, 
of an annual gathering of the labourers in every portion of the 
field ; and it is impossible to say how en aw | the ony with 
which scientific effort is now being directed from every side to 
attack Nature in her innermost recesses may not be traceable to the 
mutual influence which the British Association has brought to 
bear. At no period of its history has it had greater triumphs to 
record, or more promising indications of fresh victories in store. 


THE GERMAN BUND. 


Ts Beas to reform the arrangements of the Germanic 
Confederation necessarily directs our attention to its existing 
constitution. The subject is one upon which information is, of 
course, easily accessible. We are not sure, however, that it is one 

familiar to the generality of readers. A history of the new 
Federal Union of Germany, since its establishment in 1815, would, 
we t, afford many persons a very useful addition to their 
knowledge of Euro’ politics. A brief reference to the Con- 
stitution which it is proposed to supersede may not be without 
interest or use. 

When the Congress of Vienna undertook the task of recon- 
structing the political system of E , the dominions which 
had constituted the German Empire before the French Revo- 
lution were distributed among thirty-eight principalities re- 


cognised as soverei In these thirty-eight Sovereign Powers 
were included the King of Denmark, as Duke of Holstein; the 
King of the Netherlands, as Grand Duke of Luxemburg; and the 
Emperor of Austria and the od Prussia, in respect of those 
portions of their territories which were within the limits of the 
old German Empire, or Kingdom, as it would more properly be 
termed. Had the Empire been re-established, these thirty-eight 
Powers would all have owed allegiance to an elective chief of 
Germany. In the absence of any supreme head of the German 
nation, they were sovereign and independent. By an Act of the 
8th of June, 1815, they all to enter into a Federal 
alliance, That alliance was recognised by the general Treaty of 
Vienna, but it derives all its efficacy and force fom the fact that 
the four Free Cities and thirty-four sovereign princes who signed 
the Act of Federation entered into a contract by which they 
mutually bound themselves to each other. 

This alliance had many peculiarities distinguishing it from 
ordinary Federal umions. It did not contemplate the fusion of the 
Powers which formed it into one d State. On the contrary, 
each of them preserved its individuality and independence. In 
almost all matters of foreign relations, each of the thirty-eight 
Powers was at li to act for itself. In questions of domestic 
law and policy it was equally independent. No central sovereign 
Power was created to represent, as in America, the whole Con- 
federation. The only approach to this was in the arrangement 
under which soe peerage from the several States of the Con- 
federation assembled, not in the capital of any of its great 
monarchies, but in one of the Free Cities, to discuss all questions 
relative to the Federal union. 

The first principle of the union was that “ all the members of the 
union, as such, were — as to rights.” The Federative union 
was strictly a league of sovereign and independent Powers. Its 
object was declared to be “the maintenance of the internal and 
external -— of Germany, and of the independence and inviola- 
bility of the Confederative States.” The several States mutually 
“engaged to defend from attack the whole of Germany, as well as 
each individual State of the union, and they guaranteed to each 
other all their  pegey comprised in the union.” Each State 
reserved to itself the right of forming alliances; but “they bound 
themselves never to enter into any e: ment directed against the 
safety of the Confederation, or any of its members.” If war was 
declared by the Confederation, “no member was to enter on any 
separate negotiation,” and, lastly, the members of the Confederation 
bound themselves never, upon any pretext whatever, to make war 
upon each other, or to pursue their differences by arms. They 
en to submit their differences to the Diet, and, if the Diet 
failed to adjust them by mediation, a supreme tribunal was to 
be appointed, to whose decision both ies bound themselves 
to submit.’ In this simple system of federation there was no 

lace for a central executive The collective action of the 

onfederation was to be represented by a conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries from the different States. This conference was termed a 
Diet. It consisted of seventeen members. Eleven of the greater 
States-— Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, Wurtem- 
burg, Baden, Electoral Hesse, Grand Duchy of Hesse, Denmark for 
Holstein, and the Netherlands for Luxemburg—each sent one 

lenipotentiary ; another was sent conjointly by the four free towns. 

he remaining five votes in the Diet were allotted to the groups into 
which, for the purposes of representation, the remaining twenty- 
three Powers were distributed according to their family con- 
nexions. In the event of the Federation declaring war, each State 
was bound to supply troops in proportion to the population of its 
German territories. The entire number of inhabitants in the 
limits of the union was thirty millions. The Diet therefore, when 
it declared war for any cause warranted by the Federal Act of 
Union, had the power of calling out at once an army of 300,000 
m 


en. 
A reference to these a will enable the reader, by 
comparing them with the kfort proposals, to judge of the 
nature and extent of the changes involved in these pro- 
posals, Substantially, the Act entered into in 1815 is still 
the charter of the German Federation. The relations and 
obligations of the States to each other are unaltered. The 
constitution of the Diet is unchanged, and Austria still enjoys 
the honorary distinction of presiding in its sittings. ince 
the institution of the Confederation, while its interference in the 
general politics of Europe is scarcely ever thought of, and while 
each of its greater States exercises the most perfect independence 
in its foreign relations, there has been no instance in the lapse 
of fifty years in which the obligations of the League have been 
violated by any of its members, or in which the powers of the 
Confederation have been brought into action to protect German 
i attack. i inly teaches that this 
Federal union has been successful in accomplishing the object for 
which it was established, “the maintenance of the external and 
internal safety of Germany, and of the independence and inviola- 
bility of the Confederated States.” 
So far as the Act of Union at all interfered with the internal 


om. We cannot at present do more than refer to the 
provision in that Act which declared that there “shall be 
assemblies of the States in all the countries belonging to the 
Confederation”—a provision long and earnestly relied on as 
establishing representative institutions as inseparable from the 
German another clause of the compact, the liberty of the 
proas wee treated 0 a question of Germanic law, to be secured by 
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enactments’of the Diet. Like most of the liberal promises and pro- | Paris and from Rome. The limits between insurrection against an 
visions of the treaties of Vi these stipulations were forgotten in | established government and against all government are not 
the reaction of the policy of atiewnich and the Holy Alliance. | always very clearly defined, and the pile of distracting a 


In the case of the German Confederation, those provisions intended 
for the protection of wt 4 were perverted to p es the very re- 
verse. 1817 the Diet formally resolved that they were charged 
with the guarantee of the constitutions of the individual States, 
and that if any Confederate State should make changes inconsistent 
with the internal security of the Confederation, the Diet was called 
on to intervene to procure the abrogation of the measure. A few 
years later, in pursuance of a letter from the Emperor of Austria, 
they framed laws for the suppression of what they termed the 
abuses of the Universities and the press. Under the guidance of 
Austria and Prussia, they incorporated in the maxims of their Union 
the policy of Metternich. The Plenipotentiaries of the German 
Powers virtually declared that the whole power of the Confedera- 
tion would crush any one of its States which dared to give free 
institutions to the people. The declarations of the conclaves of 
Laybach and Troppau found their echo in the resolves of the 
Diet; and while the + military Powers were, of their own 
authority, marching their troops to enforce their edicts against 
in Italy, the Princes of 
erman themselves in one grand conspiracy to prevent 
the opinions in central Europe. No 
however, was made — indeed, none was necessary— to modify the 
fundamental Constitution of a Diet in which the advocates of 
despotic principles encountered no opposition. It was not unnatural 
that the Liberals of Germany should desire to see an assembly 
popularly chosen, representing the sentiments and wielding the 
a seme of the German nation; and a state of feeling arose, not 
altogether unlike that which has agitated Italy, in which the two 
objects of German unity and German freedom took a strong hold 
nm the national mind. A Constitutional Assembly in which all 
ermany should be united in one strong and free Government 
been the dream of many a German enthusiast, and the passion 
for freedom and the passion for German unity have become so 
blended that the object appears to be one and the same. It is 
to this state of feeling that the Austrian proposals have been with 
some dexterity addressed. 

Our object in this is not to discuss those pro , but 
simply to draw attention to the nature and working of the Con- 
stitution they are intended to supersede. It is not to be forgotten 
that the Austrian Emperor is pam presenting to Germany 
a project of “all Germany in one Federal and Constitutional 
State,” which was adopted both by Prussia and by the 
cng omg” ng in 1848. On the 18th of March in that 

ear, the King of Prussia issued his memorable proclamation, 
which he “demanded that Germany, should be trans- 
formed from a Confederation of States into one Federal 
State.” A few days afterwards, amid the shouts of assembled 
thousands, the 1 of German democracy at Heidelberg de- 
clared England the model upon which a constitutional and united 
Germany should be framed. Before the close of the month, a Con- 
vention Parliament had assembled at Frankfort, professing to repre- 
sent the whole German people ; and a Federal Empire was resolved 
on, with a National pe elected by the entire nation. Asa 
provisional arrangement, the Archduke John of Austria was elected 
regent of the empire. The Archduke accepted the office, and the 
Diet of the old Confederation ratified the choice. The Pro- 
visional National Assembly continued to meet for a year; 
they framed a democratic constitution for the Empire, and on 
the 28th of March, 1849, they actually elected, by a large 
majority, the King of Prussia Emperor of Germany. It is a 
etrange incident in these strange proceedings that the whole 
of the lesser States of Northern and Central Germany joined 
in a collective note to the King of ia, urging him to 
accept the new German Constitution and the Imperial crown. 
In common with so many of the marvellous creations of that 
year, this project of a German Empire with a free constitution 
some to pass away like a troubled dream. To the careless 
ts) er, it seemed to leave not even a wreck behind. Neverthe- 
less, tis and many other chapters in the modern history of the 
great German nation must be carefully studied before the full 
import of the Frankfort proposals can be understood, 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF NEAPOLITAN BRIGANDAGE. 


F[THE recent arrest of five ‘notorious malefactors in the 
of Genoa has, with other ci once more called 


circumstances, 
attention to that pele system which, by a combination of 
brigand crime with political outrage, 
e employ- 


has been made the pretext, and perhaps the cause, of adin 

through the Southern provinces of Italy associations dé wins to 
which persons of all political opinions have fallen victims. There 
are writers who assert that exactly a similar policy has been 
pursued in Ireland, and that the criminal leagues in which the 
fae ge of many Irish districts have been so often associated 
owed their i of the last century, 


origin, in the earlier 
to the efforts of adherents of the exiled Stuarts, and that the 
first seeds of Ribbonism in Ireland were sown by emissaries from 


| 
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country by incentives to crime can often find its excuse in the 
age ay of exciting the peaple to resist the power of @ usurper. 
this as it may, the employment of brigandage as a political 
agency is not a new thing in the records of Neapolitan affairs. 
either Cardinal Antonelli nor Francis II. can claim the merit of 
the invention. It is to Caroline of Austria, the Queen of Naples 
in 1798, the friend of Lady Hamilton, that Southern Italy owes 
the establishment of a robber ization as a political institution. 
Ih using this peculiar mode of warfare, the ex-sovereign of Naples 
has only been true to the traditions of his house. ‘The facts 
connected with the first employment of brigands in the sacred 
cause of religion and loyalty are curious enough to make it worth 
while to recur to them now. 

When Ferdinand and Caroline fled, in ange from Naples to 
Sicily, there is no doubt that the peasantry of Calabria had risen 
in heroic and patriotic resistance to the French invaders. In the 
guerilla warfare which ensued, it is not to be wondered at that many 
of the chiefs of the robber bands which had always found shelter 
in the Calabrian forests should become leaders. ‘Ihe life of these 
bandits, guilty and criminal as.it was, was one far removed from 
that of the vulgar thief. Their predatory excursions were marked 
by many instances of chivalrous daring, and even of romantic gene- 
rosity; and a population not trained to habits of settled order 
or respect for law were not unwilling to avail themselves of the 
services of bold and experienced leaders, even though it was in the 
pursuits of the outlaw that they had ired the eee 
which fitted them for command. When the King and Queen 
retired to Palermo, a correspondence was maintained with those 
leaders, without much regard to the characters they had pre- 
viously borne; and there is no doubt that, in more than one 
instance, murderers from the galleys could boast of being 
On trusted and confidential correspondents of Ferdinand and his 

ueen. 


bow the second retirement of the Bourbon Monarch to ren 
in 1806, the same leaders were again employed to organize bam 
of insurgents.. Honours, and even titles of nobility, which had 
been conferred upon some of those who had been most active 
in 1798, acted as an incentive to others to follow their example. 
From 1806 to 1812, Queen Caroline, from Palermo, main- 
tained a regular communication with leaders of bands who pro- 
to y insurgents, but were in reality robbers. ‘The 
whole reigns, first of Joseph Buonaparte, and afterwards of 
Murat, were disturbed by the outrages committed these 
banditti. They were numerous enough throughout Calabria 
to make life and property entirely insecure. Concealing them- 
selves of the ed mountains, they in 
large ies to pi a eman’s mansion, under the alle 
tion that its be. a was devoted to the French. Upon a stutter 
pretence, they ravaged whole vi , inflicting every species of 
atrocity upon their inhabitants. e have the indisputable testi- 
mony of the British officers engaged in Sicily to the character and 
conduct of these bands. At first, our generals were induced to 
ply them both with provisions and arms. They did so upon 
representation of the Queen that they were all patriot a 
fighting for the cause of their country and their King. The real cha- 
racter of our allies was, however, very soon discovered by the British 
commanders; and the despatches of Sir John Moore, General Fox, 
and Sir John Stuart indignantly denounce the system of employing 
these miscreants, with whom insurrection meant only the assumption 
of a license to plunder indiscriminately. A British officer afew years 

0 gave to the public an authentic history of these transactions. 
Those who distrust the statements of Colletta, of Botta, or of 
Coco, will find them more than confirmed by the reports of military 
officers contained: in General Bunbury’s narrative, published in 
1854. Anxious as the British generals were to aid every movement 
against the usurping Government of Naples, they were compelled 
to withdraw all support from those who used the arms with which 
they were supplied only for the Pre of massacre and assassina- 
tion. Sir Sidney Smith was the only one of the British com- 
manders who was deceived by the - hero tobe of the Queen. 
Sv long as he continued on the station, the admiral’s flag-ship was 
frequently employed in conveying bands of these assassins from 
one point of the coast to another. The generous heart of the 
British hero refused to listen to the representations of his 
colleagues, and persisted in seeing, in “the picturesque brigands” 
who crowded his deck, the rude but brave defenders of their 
country’s independence. With the departure of Sir Sidney all 
encouragement to them was withdrawn. The persistence of the 
Queen in the employment of these assassins was one great cause.of 

uarrel between Caroline and the representatives of England at 

r Court. 

The accounts that are of the efiects of liey, in 
the six or seven years during which it was contends contain 
atrocities enough to supply an historical chamber of horrors, 
History has handed down to us the names of.some of the principal 
miscreants who were the actors in these scenes. One of them, 
Michele Pezza, a man on whose hend a price had been re 
set, received from the populace the epithet of “ Fra Diavelo "— 
Brother Beelzebub. Another, named’ Pronio, had, like ‘Brother 
Beelzebub,” been in early life an ecclesiastic—had been convicted 
of murder, degraded from ‘the priesthood, sentenced to the galleys, 
and escaped. 


0 Mammone,a miller, is the leader oi wham 


ment | _ as an mstrument of _ action 1s a | 

very curious subject, and one which to those acquainted with 

| © the details of Italian revolutions suggests some strange his- 
torical recollections. There is no doubt that political disaffection | 
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most hideous stories are told. When he sat down to carouse with 
his troop, it was his common practice to have close at hand the 
victims they had made prisoners, and to amuse himself and the 
associates of, his revel by ring them one after another at 
inteounle, to give a zest to their wine. It is said that this fiend 
to having slein with his own hands more than 400 
persons in cold blood. There was no vile passion of human 
nature which did not find its gratification in the enormities which 
these men perpetrated in the name of religion and their King. 
‘We would earnestly advise those who speak of the ae 
employment of brigands as “civil war” to read the records that 
have been of these atrocities, and learn the inevitable 
effect of giving to the passions of bad men the sanction of 
authority, and the pretence of fighting for a justifiable cause. 
These crimes produced their natural effect. Government, to 
maintain anything like order in these districts, was driven to 
make repri Murat issued an ordinance in 1810, which put in 
force against the brigands a code almost as sanguinary as their own. 
By this law it was made death to succour a brigand or one of his 
family. Every person was forbidden, under pain of death, to carry 
any provisions in the fields. Lists of persons were published who 
were to be shot down. as brigands wherever they could be found. 
All communication with these persons was punished with the 
one penalty enacted by this law—death by military execution. 
The provisions of this ordinance were rigidly enforced. The 
name of General Manhes, who was sent to ee the brigands, 
is associated with acts of relentless severity which almost com- 
plete the story of the desolation brought upon Calabria by the 
infernal policy of arming and paying assassins to murder and 
under, and calling their outrages civil war. They do not, 
wever, quite complete it. The accursed system of brigand- 
survived even these efforts to destroy it. In the travels 
Mr. Craven we meet. with a vivid description of the military 
execution, after the restoration of the Bourbons, of some cele- 
brated bandits who had been among the best allies of Ferdinand 
while he was an exile. Even after the lapse of fifty years, the 
traces of that dismal period are not extinct, and men whose youth 
‘was trained ir lessons of blood by the veteran survivors of the 
robber bands of Queen Caroline are now ready to send their 
ehildren to take similar service under the great-grandson of that 


Queen. 
History has its brand of reprobation upon the law of 
Murat and executions of Manhes. But that. law 
was with the approbation of all the peaceful inhabitants in 
Calabria. Men are willing to pay any price for security from the 
visits of the nightly marauder. Our own Irish Insurrection Acts 
are sufficient to us to what severe laws men will submit if 
they cannot otherwise find security for their homes. That law of 
Murat never was repealed. It needed only, in those provinces, a 
tion from the military authorities to place under 

i the revolution of Garibaldi, 


which the whole population — the system of a 
by the price which they were, and are, baw 4 willing to pay for 


mmander whose aring rigour the Cabinet of Turin 
deemed it expedient to eaves and censure. 


It may be well to recall the recollections of these things: We 
already had abundant indications that the old elements exist 
in Calabria, and that, under the tutelage of the patrons of 
religion and oe men may still be found to rival the exploits 
of Brother Beelzebub and Mammone. We have evidence 
that if these crimes continue, society in those districts is ready to 
demand another Manhes edict to record in characters of blood 
the protest of outraged human nature. If brigands are let loose 
— the peaceful inhabitants, these inhabitants will insist wu 
ir extirpation, no matter by what means. Those who will be 
responsible for a repetition of the old horrors are those who em- 
ploy such agencies to disturb the — tranquillity. There is, 
connected with the cause of any fallen monarch, something of a 
chivalry which ought not to be debased by associations like these. 
There is “ a divinity ” that still “doth hedge” even a deposed King 
that but ill assorts with an alliance with ruffians. But whatever 
may be the course of Francis of ie ape and his followers, we may 
aps hope that a system which instigates and patronizes the 
est of crimes in the name of legitimacy, order, and religion will 
not, in a future session of Parliament, find defenders among the 
representatives of the gentlemen of England. For the honour of 
our country, let us never again hear gentlemen in the English 
House of Commons call atrocities like those of Brother Beelzebub 
and Mammone, “ civil war.” 


PENAL SERVITUDE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
od eg Report of the Commission on the operation of the Penal 
Servitude Acts is, in very many aspects, important. It presents 
astriking difference in the recorded judgment of the Commissioners. 
The majority of them are Seapeanl to uphold the present system 


—only suggesting modifications (and not very important modifi- 
cations) as to the length of the periods of penal servitude, the 
treatment of prisoners in convict and their supervision after 
discharge. They would maintain the practice of granting tickets- 
of-leave and remission of the punishment to which the criminal 
is sentenced, ee ion to 
West Australia. On the other hand, Mr. Henley y condemns 
the whole of tickets-of-leave; Mr. Childers dissents from 
the p as to transportation ; and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
declines to adhere to the recommendations of his associates, except 
on the single point as to the propriety of remitting a portion of their 

i to convicts transported to West Australia. Not only 

the rience and position of Sir Alexander Cockburn give 


ight to his opi in this matter, but his memorandum 
is by a breadth of j a clear grasp of his subject, 
and a sensible appreciation of the of punishment in its rela- 


tions to society, which we do not find im the hazy and vacillating 
meditations of the other Commissioners. If we were asked to poi 
out the radical difference which this “= the judg- 
ment of a number of sensible men — for the Commissioners 

one and all, sensible-men — we should say that it is to be re | 
to distinct and ite views as to the nature of punishment. 
The majority of the Commissioners seem to think that, in 
dealing with criminals, our first is to these unfortunate 
victims and tatives of social disorganization, and our 
second and inferior duty to society itself. The Chief Justice, 
though not insensible to the 
as a reformatory instrument, places far above yond the 
interests of the criminal the interests of society and of honest men. 
Reform a thief, if you can; but, by the wholesome spectacle of a 
thief suffering, in prison, and in evil case, deter him from new 
crimes, and frighten others from incurring a like judgment and 
like sufferings. Sir Alexander Cockburn says—and it is what there 
ought to be no necessity for laying down in this solemn way—“ The 
first purpose of punishment is that of deterring others exposed to 
similar temptations from the commission of crime ; the second, the 
reformation of the criminal himself. The first is the primary and 
more ingens object; for, though society has a strong interest 
in the reformation of the criminal, yet the result is here confined to 
the individual offender, while the effect of punishment as deterring 
from crime extends not only to the criminal, but to all who may be in 
the habit of committing crime, or who may be tempted to fall into it.” 
Public opinion. must be in a strangely unhealthy state when 
@ proposition so elementary te with all this 
gravity or irony; or when it is a agg | for legislators, Secretaries 
of State, Home-Office functionaries, and Recorders, to be reminded 
by the first j in England that “it is the business of the law- 
giver to keep crime within bounds by annexing to each offence the 
degree of punishment calculated tc repress it.” Not that Sir 
Alexander Cockburn theorises over-deeply on the abstract duties 
of the sovereign power. He denies, what some among us would 
admit, claim to & punitive and 
avenging function towards the criminal; an expressly argues 
that “if the reformation of the ctiminal can be brought p be no 
means should be omitted by which so desirable an end can be 
achieved.” His views are strictly practical. He only moves on 
and tame of common-sense that the 
subsidiary—that is, the reforming—purpose of penal discipline must 
be kept in due subordination to its primary and principal = which 
is the protection of society, and ing the law a terror to evil- 
doers. His conclusion is intelligible, “ that punishment should be 
made as rigorous as is compatible with a due regard to humanity, 
and consistent with the health of body and mind of those subjected 
to it.” 

The rest of the Commissioners have been 
the evidence of prison officials, who for some time have e ear 
of the public. It is the interest of chaplains and governors to turn 
out specimens. of the ingenious mode of culture pursued in 
their moral hothouses. ‘They more in a narrow orbit, and the 
interests, of society mus the nature of the case, be 
success of their own experiments. 


inferior in their eyes to 
They only see the prisoner, his interests, his well-being, his 


conversion and improvement; and above and beyond all ‘this, 


they feel a most natural s with the apparent results 
of what they spend all ceing ap labour upon. What they 
look out for, and very naturally, is such a system as gives them 
the least trouble with convicts. If the manner of enforcing 
penal discipline is such as to surround them with a number of prison 
inmates who are, on the whole, obedient and promising, who work 
with tolerable zeal, who are not sulky and discontented, who are 
healthy and manageable,the prison officials must be more or less than 
human not to speak well of such a system. But with all respect to 
these gentlemen, their testimony on this head is worth very 
little. A system which works smoothly and lightens the duties of 
governors and warders, which presents itself in a rosy light to 
inspectors, and which charms the sentimental philanthropist, will 
always have many eulogists. Not that even prison officials do not 
occasionally . lift themselves above that rose-coloured mist 
which almost naturally sufluses a prison with delicious lights 
Mr. Smith, the Governor of the Edinburgh gaol, in a very 
unpoetical way says, “As a rule, the prisoners who are most 
dangerous to society are the best-conducted while in prison.” No 
doubt they are, because they are the most sensible of the gaol 
birds. A clever rogue is more dangerous to society than a stupid 
one, and a clever one is the most likely to avail himself of all 
the ingenious graduations which, in shape of gratuities, 


| 
| 

the ex-King first resorted to the old system of employing | 

brigands, the local authorities of Calabria, including the civic 

municipalities, demanded from the general of Victor Emmanuel : 

the revival of the old law. The general issued the necessary co 

elamation at their request. That proclamation was cancelled b 
the Government of Turin; but we may judge of the terror with 

to the Government for the of 
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i and remission of the term of impri ent, make a 
school of emulation, int which the best- 
Cleved bene the boy who is most keenly alive to his own 
interests, shall get most sweets, pocket money, and holidays. 

All these incentives to the superficial varnish of prison improve- 
ment the ten Commissioners who have signed the Report propose 
to retain. As it is, the whole system of punishment is to be con- 
strued in a non-natural sense. There ought to be added to our 

ised and discordant system of weights and measures that 
special nomenclature which belongs to judicial sentences. The 
sentence pronounced by the judge says one thing, but, when 
translated into the of leet it means another. Seven years 
of sentence means four years of prison, and the real punish- 
ment and the nominal one never coincide. Good conduct — 
that is, the faculty of humbugging the chaplain and governor — 
is certain to succeed in ing the judgment pronounced 
at the criminal bar; and the convict’s “pals” are no less certain 
to understand the difference between the severity of the Bench and 
the leniency of the eell, or working-gang. Not only do the ten 


Commissioners propose to continue the practice of giving re- 
mission of punishment, rewards, and gratuities to “ good-conduct ” 
that confusion and contra- 


isoners, but they ask us to retain 
Siction between a sentence and its execution upon which the 
dangerous classes now reckon. The Commissioners believe in the 
moral reformation of the criminal, and rather esteem him as the 
victim of circumstances than as a social pest. 


As to the ticket-of-leave—although it may turn out to be true 
that the garotters of last season were, many or most of them, 
novices in crime, or, at least, were not convicts—the majority of 
the Commissioners cannot or will not see that the whole thing is 
a perfect farce. Not only are the conditions endorsed upon this 
lying document not complied with, or attempted to be complied 
with, but the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
Sir Richard Mayne, openly announces that he has given special 
directions that they shall not be enforced. The only thing that 
revokes the license is a fresh conviction. If the ticket-of-leave 
holder associates with thieves, frequents their haunts, leads an 
idle life, with no visible means of gaining an honest live- 
lihood, it is an especial charge to the police not to notice him, 
not to point him out, but actually to ignore his existence. To be 
sure, the ticket-of-leave, on its face or on its back, says the exact 
reverse of all this; but the police are charged systematically to 
set the written law of the ticket-of-leave at defiance. They violate 
it of set p “there is a distinct order given to the police to 
that effect.” The only justification of the ticket-of-leave is the 
= of police supervision; but this is impossible—it is un- 

glish—it is the spy-system—it fails. But it is to be retained, 
say the ten sages of the Commission, and, with the ticket-of- 
leave, of course the present system of acting, or not acting, 
upon it. The ticket-of-leave, in practice, rates as a 
letter of license. The police are bound to live on terms of 
fraternity with the holders of this certificate of citizenship. A 


man who has never been convicted, if he happens to be thrown 
into the company of thieves, is liable to arrest on icion ; but a 


ticket-of-leave man, though he spend his days and nights in thieves’ 
houses, the police are bound, and strictly charged, not to see, not 
to notice, not to He has a clean bill of health, while 
all the rest of the world may be in quarantine. Either the ticket- 
of-leave is a farce or a protection to its holder. If he is honest, 
it is of no use; if he is dishonest, it is a protection. But 
the Commissioners retain it, because in the colonies, where labour 
is scarce and opportunities of crime rare, it works well; and 
because, in Ireland, where there is a very strict police, and where 
its conditions are to some extent carried out, it is not so wholly 
ineflicacious asin England. The arguments by which the ten Com- 
missioners vindicate their recommendation of the ticket-of-leave 
are scarcely worthy of a moment's notice. They admit that, 
without supervision of the di convicts, they are likely to 
constitute a very dangerous element in the most dangerous classes. 
They must admit, also, that supervision is not practised, because, 
according to the evidence of all the officials, it cannot be practised. 
The impossible, however, they remark, ought to be attempted. Some 
philanthropic dealers in good advice to ticket-of-leave-men, and 
an array of amateur chaplains unattached, ought to be enlisted 
in the public service. istrates ought to do more, 
the police ought to do more, every ought to befriend these 
interesting victims. Their secret must kept, and 9 they must 
be looked after; they must be the especial charge of society, and 
soon. It is, perhaps, impossible for folly to go further than this. 
As the released rogues have not got a good character, we must all 
combine to give them false characters. Unfortunately, as things 
are, & name is im t. Employers like an honest man, and 
workmen have a stupid prejudice against convicts. These things 
are “a source of great misery tosuch men.” We must do our best to 
encourage and assist them. This is the and these are the 
recommendations of the ten Commissioners. To recite such non- 
sense is to refute it. Mr. Henley’s contemptuous and compre- 
hensive remark is to the purpose. “I believe granting licenses 
to be at large unsuited to this country, and injurious to the convicts 
and to society. It is better, I think, when a convict is discharged, 
either by pardon from the Crown, or at the termination of his 
sentence, that he should be a free man:” 

To other points in the Report we may recur on a future 
occasion, 


REVIEWS. 
THE PHARAOH OF THE EXODUS." 


, the genius and ind of Champollion and Yo 
for the first time the enigma 
writing, it seemed reasonable to hope that at length the history of 

t and the secrets of her boasted wisdom would be laid os 
to the inquiring world. In the innumerable inscriptions which 
cover the walls of her Sempion, palaces, and tombs, lay hid, it was 
confidently presumed, the key to those treasures of learning which 
had hitherto baffled the curiosity of centuries. It is curious to look 
back upon that time of ine expectation and to compare the 
scantiness of the harvest with the richness of its early promise, 
Granting that we are able at length, by the eyes of our scholars 
and paleontologists, to decipher with tolerable certainty the inter- 
saisite records of that mysterious people, how little does our 
real gain amount to, how trifling are the few points that may be 
considered in any degree established! Rather, how great is the 
discord, how desperate the confusion, which that very discov’ 
hasbeen the means of introducing! Without going the length 
of that mercilessly sceptical critic, Sir G. C. Lewis, who would 
throw overboard the entire crew of tologers, with all 
their hieroglyphic apparatus and their whole system of inter- 
pretation from first to last, it cannot be denied that a 
really substantial and indubitable basis for the history and 
chronology of Egypt wht to be made good, and, so far as the 
new materials contributed by the monuments and papyri extend, 
seems practically as far remote as ever. And, so far from showing 
symptoms of at length coalescing into some single or harmonious 
view of their great subject, it has become a settled thing with 
every new adventurer into that field to begin with making a clean 
sweep of the accumulated rival systems of every one of his brother 
discoverers. The impression produced ) a the mind of the 
ordinary reader is, in consequence, one of hopeless bewilderment 
and confusion ; and the advent of a fresh volume upon the same 
apparently interminable controversy comes to be looked upon 
with positive aversion and alarm. Not less remarkable, more- 
over—as is too often the case where the subject-matter is more 
than ordinarily obscure—is the air of confidence with which each 
successive speculator makes announcement of his solution, and 
proceeds to build up with the most provoking plausibility his 
edifice of arithmetical proofs, to be in turn demolished by the next 
equally sanguine theorist. Out of this chaos of conflicting 
= one general conviction may be said at length to be gradu- 

y emerging, —_— men of calm and unbiassed mind—that the 

d discovery of all, which each one seems to have thought all but 
Keown, made at all, for the simple reason 
that the thing to be discovered never had any existence. If anythi 
can be considered negatively certain, it is pretty clear, from the 
progress hitherto made unveiling the mighty secret of 
tian chronology, that that mysterious and most exceptional peo 
never had, in the true sense, any chronological system at all. They 
never, that is, attained the habit of counting from a fixed point of 
time, and dating their records by any definite reference to observed 
astronomical periods; but simply contented themselves with jotting 
down each isolated event as marking such or such a year of the 
reign of this or that king, or dynasty of kings, with none but the 
most vague regard to its true place in the series, its duration in 
time, or even its order in point of succession. Nor is the matter of 
the record, in most cases, a whit more valuable than the method 
of recording it. Among the interminable processions of symbols 
which meander at wearisome length over pillar, obelisk, and wall, 
hardly a sentence has been made out of any loftier or more truss 
worthy character than the most trumpery bits of mythology, or 
most me eulogy of some otherwise unrecognizable potentate. 
With the most wondrous idiosyn for lapidary scribbling, 
never was there a people who found so little worth reading to say. 
It is, of course, quite within the bounds of possibility that some 
great and pregnant vem ts 5 may yet open to us infinite stores of 
real and valuable historical matter, and even yield up the long- 
desiderated secret of Egyptian chronology itse. stilt, with the 
sense of past disappointment strong upon us, it requires the san- 
guine temper of a born Egyptologist to look for much more 
authentic results than we already know by sample to exist. 

It will be time for lay or unprofessional students of Egyptian lore 
to set up the first rudimentary articles of their belief when they 
find any two of the leading experts in that recondite branch of 
science in complete accord as the period or the evidences 
of any <7 epoch or leading occurrence in the history of Egypt. 
What faith can the uninitiated be expected to repose in a science 
which, in the hands of its ablest and most authoritative ex- 
ponents, admits of such wide and fundamental discrepancies 
as meet our view at every turn? To take a case within 
the domain of pure history — the date of the building 
of the Great Pyramid of Cheops or Shufu. We find Le Sueur 
placing this important historical event as early as the year 
4975 3B.c., while Brugsch assigns it to 365?) Lepsius to 
3426, Bunsen to 3229, Poole to 2352, and Palmer no earlier 
than 1903. Sir George Lewis, on the other hand, with all 
these authorities before him, declares himself after all con- 
vinced, by the chronology of Herodotus, that the reigns of 
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pyramid kings—Ch Cephren, and Mykerinus— 
I ‘There is little then, 
e apocryphal reign enes, the conventi starting poin 

of tian history, should be so variously oo ae by scholars 
of equal authority and talent as to admit a difference of no less 
than 3 549 years between the earliest and the latest dates—Le 
Sueur referring it to the year 5773 B.c., and Mr. Palmer to so 
com: ively recent a point as 2224 B.C. t so enormous & 
divergence should arise in the calculation of this fundamental 
point of the whole scheme of Egyptian chronology is, after all, less 
remarkable than the fact that men of ability should set themselves 
in serious and sober earnest to determine the precise epoch, to a 
year, of an event as entirely and essentially mythical or unhis- 
torical as the date of our own King Arthur, that of Romulus and 
Remus, or that of the Assyrian Nimrod himself. The time has at 
length, by tacit agreement, arrived for sparing us further dogmatic 
diatribes upon the dates of the Creation, the Deluge, the siege of 
Troy, and similar favourite exercitations of our forefathers’ surplus 

ing. And it is quite time to come to an understanding with 
our Egyptologists upon the no less imaginary of Menes. It 
is a curious fact that no one is now able to say when, or by whose 
authority, the arbitrary dates of Usk? first crept into the margins 
of our English Bibles, and taught our ingenuous youth to run off 
glibly how old the world was, and to persuade themselves that 
oreo boy had by rote the exact year of the Flood or the 
building of the Tower of Babel. Some time may yet elapse before 
those highly ingenious arithmetical fictions are Snally expunged, 
as re at least the whole list anterior to the building of tae 
Temple of Solomon. But it is scarcely less a scandal, on the part 
of professed scholars, to mislead the vulgar with their presumed 
determination to a year of the e of a — reign as purely 
fabulous as that of Maccoul, the King of Thule, or any giant 
in the nursery books. 


The fabric of Egyptian history, under the vast intellectual power 
of ~ and the more imaginative handling of Bunsen, has at- 
tained at length to something of the soaring proportions and 
imposing eee of detail to which the history of Rome had 
risen under the hands of their great master Niebuhr. And the 
time has come for the like critical reaction to set in, under which 
this second creation of the modern ideal school of history is 
destined, as inevitably as the first, to come down, like our own 
Dilkoosha, from its anf bulk and adventitious splendours into a 
vague mass of loose and unconnected bricks. With the same feel- 
ing of melancholy with which, at the end of thirty years, scholars 
of all countries have consented to give up the gorgeous edifice of 
Niebuhr to poets and romancists, must the ingenious dovetailing 
of dynasties and mosaic of dates which cost those enthusiastic 
Prussians so much genius and labour be relegated to the shadowy 
realm of the —_ and the unreal. It is magnificent, but it is 
not history. ings may have lived who bore the names inscribed 
in that migh alhalla; events may have occurred which loom 
vast and grandiose in those colossal fragments; but so long as the 
dates at which and the circumstances under which they should 
fall, in any real and intelligible order, cannot be fixed within more 
determinate limits than hundreds, if not thousands of years, it is 
idle to dress up such en of a skeleton in the robes of history. 
And what renders this chaotic state of things the more hopeless is 
the circumstance of the source of error being inherent in the whole 
series of the materials themselves. Tastead of beginning, that is, 
with some definite historical event, it was the Egyptian method of 
chronology, as embodied in all the documen and monumental 
records alike, to calculate backwards to an artificial point of: time, 
which their observation of the heavenly bodies enabled them to 
refer to a certain cosmical cycle. The well-known astronomical 
period of the tians was the Sothic cycle of 1461 
years, determined by the heliacal rising of the star Sothis or 

irius on the first day of the month Thoth. At what period 
this method of computation first came into use is a matter 
of uncertainty —some writers refusing to recognise any allu- 
sion to it prior to the Christian era, or at least that 
of the Ptolemies. As the result, however, of a very able and 

tient sifting of the evidences and theories on the subject, Mr. 
ash has shown excellent cause for concluding that the funda- 
mental idea on which all the chronicles were constructed, and which 
lies at the basis of the entire lists of Manetho, our ultimate 
authority, was to make the era of Menes, their first human sove- 
reign, coincide with the commencement of one of these Sothic 
cycles. From the calculations of Biot and others, the dates at 
which these periods recurred have been ascertained with precision. 
Such were the years 1322, 2782, 4242 3.c, And, of these, Mr. 
Nash is of opinion that the year 2782 was chosen as the mythic 
datum point of the chronology of mortal kings, the previous 
dynasties of and demi being similarly made to coincide 
with successive Sothic periods, though the figures have become 
confused in the various systems of representation, and require to 
be corrected by the elimination of slight errors of difference. If it 
‘was in this artificial manner that the year of Menes, as the wra 
-_ oe they pretended to — was obtained by the Egyptian 
nologers, there is an end to all attempts at founding a true 
history on that basis :— . 


It is evident that a chronology which dates the first year of the first king 
of its history proleptically from an astronomical epoch, is no chronology at 
all in the proper meaning of the term, and that the figures of Manetho for 
the duration of the reigns of the earlier dynasties, which must have been 
arbitrarily lengthened to reach back to the required point of time, cannot be 
relied on, 


3 but all the 
which are founded on the mistaken notion 
Egyptian history to c to 
It has been attempted by many writers of mark, as by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson and Mr. Poole, to extract some important as- 
tronomical and mythological meaning from the famous hi i 
representation on the ceiling of the tomb of Rameses II. at The 
This consists of a series of thirteen arran in a narrow 


The list of Manetho is an invaluable and indispensable aid to the 
the monuments chronology 


band running round the elogram, twelve of occupi 
the signs of the twelve tian months, four to a season, Al 
thirteenth or central ing left blank. Beneath this vacant 


space sits a cynocephalus, and at the extreme ends of the series sit, 
looking at ah om, two figures of jackals—the one under the 
seventh month, oth, ing the hieroglyphic name 
“Rukh;” that under the sixth month, Mechir, the name of 
“ Rukh-si,” qos erat to mean the Greater and Lesser 
Heat. Mr. Nash done some violence to this scheme, in 
bringing in his frontispiece the two extremities together, “so 
as to enclose the three figures in a ring, the outer band of this 
ring containing the symbols of the twelve months.” By this he 
would bear out the th that the thirteenth or blank 
was intended to be filled up with the five intercalary 
or epagomene, that the cynocephalus was to mark the point 
of the summer solstice, and the two seated jackals (for sym- 
metry’s sake, no me | “certainly connected with the winter 
solstice, the conventio _ of which in this ntation lies 
between them.” Others have sought, with equal plausibility, to 
connect the one with the vernal, the other with the autumnal 
equinox, and to infer from these elements the existence of a peculiar 
and complex cycle. Mr. Nash is probably right in rejecting the 
latter hypothesis, as well as in denying any ~ astronomical 
— to the picture itself, though he apparently goes in turn 
ond the facts of the case in reasoning upon the supposed inter- 
calation of days. It is at least strange, on that hypothesis, that the 
allotted to these five days should be not less than that occu- 
pied by each of the entire months, as will be seen on reference to 
the original representation as depicted in vol. vi. of Lepsius’s 
magnificent Denkmiiler, Abt. 3, Blatt 170, 171. We cannot but 
think him—as is too often the case where the materials are so 
shadowy and conjectural, and the temptation to theorize so potent 
—more su in the negative than in the constructive portion 
of his speculations. And the same remark applies to those special 
branches of his inquiry to which these general discussions of the 
chronology are to be held subsidiary. 


with the are yun prs of the Hyksos, and to fix this 
ish history, and a tangible point in that 


1 :! B.c. In sifting the statements of Manetho—or, rather, those 
of is oP ists and rests our 
at most exing episode in Egyptian e 
H period, he etd himself to have found the key of the diffi- 
culty in the suggestion that the statement of the real Manetho 
covered, in fact, two distinct occurrences—that two separate people 
were designated by the common name of Hyksos. The first of these 
he considers to have been certain shepherd kings of Phcenician or 
Arabian origin, who immi into Lower Egypt from the 
couritries beyond the border, settled in the nome or district of 
Tanis, and, stirring up a civil and religious revolution, threw off 
the Theban yoke and restored independence to the Northern 
Kingdom, until their capital city, Avaris, was taken by storm by 
Aahmes, the first king of the eighteenth century, and the Hyksos 
kings finally expelled or slain. The second incident, wholly dis- 
tinct from the former, and separeted from it by an interval of eighty 
years, related to the Exodus of the children of Israel. The state of 
things which immediately led to this event is held, however, by Mr. 
Nash to have arisen out of the same subjugation of Lower Egy 
under Anhmes. With the of e Theban conquerors 
in the Northern province under that prince, the Pharaoh “ who 
knew not Joseph” began the persecution of the Hebrew tribes. 
These settlers had increased in numbers and importance since the 
original immigration under Abraham, and the second in the time 
of Jacob and his sons; and they formed a compact and united bod 
with the Phoenician or Canaanite settlers before meutioned, 
becoming from their common avocation, known as the “‘Shepherds’ 
to the Egyptian natives, and held in abomination by them on poli- 
tical and religious grounds as well as on those of epee and 
race. The —T to exterminate them pre began shortly after 
the capture of Avaris, which would fall thus about eighty years 
before the Exodus, nearly coincident with the birth of Moses. The 
integrity of the Manethonic legend is by this ecient supposition 
Hebrew narrative is 


is a us principle in etymology when the same 
word has to iy, intro clauses of the same pas- 
sage, in a totally di t sense. The word “ Hyksos” is here, in 
the first instance, understood as “td 
latter as “she tives,” or “captive she ‘ a 
different derivation of the first It is the germ 


| 
| 
] 
; The principal moe of Mr. Nash’s book is to rehabilitate the 
theory which would identify the Exodus of the Bible narrative 
eighteenth dynasty of Manetho, between the years 1 and 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ig 
| | 
| 
. most scrupulously adhered to. The main question for the student, 
however, is how far this hypothesis of an alternative or double 
meaning is consistent with reason, or borne out by the facts of the 
| 
| | 
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of this donble acceptation is. to be found in Manetho, as reported 


by Josephus :— 
Altogether this people was’ called Uxsos, which means “ 
Kies,” for Uk, in the a , and Sés; in the 


sacred’ tongue, signifies a 
common dialect, is a “ shepherd,” and “ shepherds,” mitre put together 
doce ot signify but, on the 
contrary, signifies “ prisoners of war;” for Uk, or in i 
spoken roughly, means “ prisoners of war,” and this seems to me more likely 
and more in conformity with ancient history. 
But Manetho affordsno kind of authority for the surmise that 
there was, in fact, more than one expulsion of that people, what- 
ever may be the original derivation of their debatable name. It 
is a question not so much of tradition as of se nag ee 
We must take our choice between one derivation the other. 
As. regards the people themselves, they are variousl resented 
as ceege 4 ythi Cushites (of Ethiopia), Phoenicians, or 
Arabians. The most plausible theory is that which connects them 
with Arabia—shos signifying “ 


Eber 
itselt’ Israel 
observed, “Some say the Hyksos were Arabs.” The Midianites 
and Kenites, who are represented as aiding in the liberation of the 
children of 1, may likewise have ee to these Hyksos, 
who would thus appear to have been a mi , including the 
original tribes of Palestine and Northern Arabia, pushed forward 
by the first uprising of the great Assyrian power, and for a time 
establishi ves in Lower It is remarkable that a 
native Arabian tradition ascribes to e an ancient con- 
quest of Egypt. Moreover, the mention of a “ mixed multitude” 
ing part in the biblical Exodus seems to point to the fact of 
other tribes. than the pure; Hebraic or Israelitic stock going forth 
from their Egyptian sojourn. Nor can we leave altogether out of 
sight that earlier general connexion with Egypt which is indicated 
in going or goings down of Abraham. In the utter 
silence of the and the vague and conflicting 
statements of the Greek and Jewish annalists, it. were the 
height of rashness to dogmatize coi ing this mysterious 
of antiquity. Certainly, the pretension of Lepsius to have fixed 
to the very year the immigration and exodus of the Hyksos. is, 
as Mx. Nash has y shown, It is no less 
evident, from: the same critical examination, that the Middle 
Empire of Bunsen must be contracted from its present proportions, 
possibly within two or three centuries. But it cannot be con- 
sidered practicable, ingenious. and able as the author's 
undoubtedly are, to elimi the chief source of difficulty by so 
arbitrary an hypothesis as that of a double exodus of wholly 
distinct tribes or clans, “ the old and genuine traditions of the two 
events having been mixed up by the Alexandrian Greeks,” and the 
Pheenician captives or Lepers confounded with the pure Israclitish 
shepherds, with the set —— of forging therefrom “a weapon 
against the Jews.” Mr. has brought to this inquiry a patient 
and conscientious spirit, and has not been deterred by the ow 
of great names from avowing his.conviction that the age and im- 
portance of the oldest monuments of Egypt have been greatly 
over-estimated, and that much of the fabric of chronology erected 
thereupon is essentially fanciful and unhistorical. Totelly opposed 
as his general conclusions are to those of the principal writers upon 
the subject, especially to those sanctioned by the great authority 
of Lepsius, he is frank enough to confess his expectation “ that they 
will be received with distrust.” His proofs of learning and ind 
are such, at all events, as to command attention and respect ; and if 
he should not be held to have made good the more positive and 
theoretic part of his design, it will be due rather to the inherent 
hopelessness of the problem than to the measure of skill or perse- 
verance addressed to its solution. 


FIOR D’ALIZA.* 


M DE LAMARTINE is giving to the world as fast as he can 
. what he calls his Con . They are simply a very thin 
entary autobiography. He is obliged, like Sir Walter Scott, 
to write in his old age in order that something may be done, if 
care to lessen the great gulf of his impecuniosity. And, not 

ving the heart or spirit or nerve for anything really new, 
or original, or requiring thought or study, he sets about writing 
remembrances of his own But he cannot afford to get 
through his life parr f He must make as many volumes as he 
can, so that the publishers may be satisfied and he may not have 
to stop writing altogether. ly any end of human life can 
be more mournful and wearisome than this. Here is a man who, 
forty years ago, was a rising poet, who was an intimate associate of 
' the best of the Restoration, who then gained the honour 
of being the first poetical favourite of a great number of his 
countrymen and countrywomen, who wrote a book that shook 


* Mes Confidences. Fior d Aliza, Par A.de Lamartine. Paris: Dentu. 


a dynasty, and whose name, courage, and eloquence fascinated 
a revolutionary mob, and saved Paris from-anarchy. All these days 
of splendour and success are now gone by, and the and orator 
has sunk to writing these tedious, trashy recollections of his 
younger days. In the only in this volume which awakens 
interest and touches the feelings, he recounts the death of his two 
infant children, and records. his conviction that it was a blessed 
thing they died young, and did not live to see their poor old father 
dragging himself through the wee hateful effort of selling his 
reminiscences to. the ishers.. No wonder that he feels d 
the bitterness of the task. It-would be one of the most 

. in a age, grinding a e 
Bat de adds the pain of wey different 
things were with him once, and of knowing how his present 

i is. So old a literary artist is as well aware as any 
one can be of the sad book-making of which this 
volume is’ At the account of 
marriage, ani is going into in iplomatic service 
France. He seems to line brought little prc. gx him from his 
early political life except a grateful remembrance of the kind- 
nesses he received from different members of the small Italian 
Courts, and a persuasion that dynasties which had been so atten- 
tive and charming ought:on no account to have been overturned. 
Then follows a pamphlet, or at least a long extract from a 
a sys explaining that, in some verses written at that time, he 

id not a to insult the Italians; ae we have a long eed 
try extending over many pages, with a commentary on it, 
sob reprinted from his collected works; and then the rest of 
the volume is devoted to a tale of Italian peasant life, called Fior 
@ Aliza, from which the volume takes its name. 

Even in his old age, M. de Lamartine is like himself, and his tale 
has some of the merits which his admirers prize most highly in 
his compositions. The verse also: belongs to his better days, and 
his reminiscences of Italian Courts show at least how very ow 
and nal a view he is capable of taking of politics, As we 
read him, there is something, we feel, about his writings which is 
strangely like American writing, Perhaps it would be unfair to 


and virgin modesty as she bent like a Madonna over a little infant 
that the poet could not have believed to have been her own. An 
ine cottage and a blind old man tell 

wanderer who this lovely young mother is, and all the woes 
she has experienced. She was brought.up with a cousin who was 
as innocent and as simple as herself. The children played together 
from the cradle, and. picked up sticks and chesnuts together, and 
tended the same goats and kids.on the hill-side. At last, one evil 
day, when Fior d’Aliza was twelve years old, a fierce ruffian saw 
her, and loved the pretty child, and determined she should grow 
up to be his wife. So, like all ruffians in poetry, he set to work to 
ruin the family whose daughter he meant to a i 


riate. He got 
a lawyer, even more vicious and devilish than hi » to set 


which they would part It. had been 
arranged that a great chesnut tree, from which the family 
derived their principal 

and partly to the fictitious 


destitution ever his family, Hyeronimo, Fior d’Aliza’s 
playmate, rushed at the wood-cutters, and drove them off with an 
axe. And soon a fresh attack and a new insult drove him to 
another and a more fatal deed of violence. The goats of Fior 
d’Aliza strayed into the maize of the supposed owners of what had 
once been the land of her friends, and were instantly shot by some 
watchful policemen stationed. there. Hyeronimo seized a 

fired it, at hazard into the maize, and killed the sergeant of the 
_ He was i arrested, and carried off to Lucca. But 
ior d’Aliza, though hardly more than a child, determined to 


296 [August 29, 1868, 
| 
= | | 
3 
sou, Arabs,” who are met with on the monuments. yh, or 
| Hak, is the common title of a “ chief,” “sheikh,” or “ruler.” 
: According to Ewald, the names of the Hyksos kings, in the lists 
— of Manat, are purely Semitic, and altogether different from those 
: Sa of the Egyptian monarehs; and Avaris, their fortified city, is 
ee nothing else than the “Hebrew camp, the fortress of the Heberim.” 
| a The word “ Arab ” itself is very probably derived from the original 
= wide appellation of “Hebrew,” as, applied to other sons of 
fa 
: say this of what he wrote in his prime; but if we once allow 
Sa he may, at his best, have been better than any American has —— 
there:is a striking general what he writes 
what. the best Americans wzite. poetry is very much on a 
ee level with that of Longfellow, and has, to a great extent, the same 
ae merits and faults. It is graceful, and interesting, and refined, but 
: it is essentially second-rate.. There is ee and. fancy, and 
ee sweetness, and a great command of musical diction in it, but 
there is no power: There is nothing that touches the deeper 
the more serious and subtle thoughts of 
pans metrical, interesting; and it is equally won 
E how Fior @ Aliza is spun out by effusions of sentiment or efforts of 
description, which show great + language, and a 
= ively fancy, and an admirable knowledge of the effect which pretty 
ze sonorous words strung together will produce. There is, too, some~ 
Tees thing op hay the general picture presented, and in the characters 
depicted. For d Aliza is the history of a girl in the neighbour- 
Sees hood of Lucca, with whom and om family the author states 
himself to have been acquainted. He describes her childish 
; | up a fictitious claim, an e away from them three-fo 
Cae eas their little property. But they were good honest creatures, and 
= acquiesced in the poverty sent them. So something more was to 
- ———$——_ be done that they might be. brought into the frame of mind in 
= 
Only the: boughs that, looked to the south were the property o 
say friends of Fior d’Aliza, But a lawyer who can make successful 
jes claims in this cony. noah of wey; con also make law at his pleasure ; 
and he asserted that his clients had a right at any time to three- 
fourths at least, or perhaps the whole, of the trunk of the tree, and 
: ; he sent his myrmidons to cut this trunk down. Stung by this 
F | insult to the beloved and sacred . and | the ; of utter 
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follow him, and :rescue him if possible. She dressed as a boy, | 


and, taking a musical instrument with her, set off on her journey. 
Reseetey, she was taken up at once by a wedding party 
going to Lucca, and in want of a musician. Still more fortu- 
nately, this wedding party came from the household of the 
keeper of the very prison in which Hyeronimo was confined; and 
most fortunately of all, this keeper happened to be in want of an 
assistant, and he appointed Fior d’Aliza on the spot to the vacant 
place. -She had thus constant access to her friend, whom a 
common misery turned at once into her lover. A kindly priest, 
entrusted with their secret, managed to marry them in the chapel 
frequented by condemned prisoners, and then, on the aS 
the execution to which Hyeronimo had been sentenced, Fior 
d’Aliza opened a-way for her lover to leave the prison, and herself 
took his place. e was led out to execution, and was.on the 
point of being shot'when her sex was diseovered. The Duchess 
of Lucea steps in as the kindly deity of the story, pities and 
helps Fior d’Aliza, and gets the sentence of Hyeronimo, who gives 
himself up on seeing Fior d’Aliza’s danger, commuted into two 
years’ imprisonment. The period of his sentence neupene to 
— on the very day when the wandering poet heard story 
told him, and the tale ends with the wild joy of the couple thus 
restored to each other, and with the triumph of the people 
blest with this sweet reunion, and also with the restitution of 
their property, which the wicked lawyer is cf course obliged to 


up. 

Or Those who know M. de Lamartine’s earlier poems, or who know 
Evangeline, may easily conceive that there is much in this story 
which would give scope for pretty, graceful, fluent writing, for 
metaphors and imagery, for a vein of domestic piety, and for all 

that kind of description which its admirers i yllic. Eve 
one must allow that it would be hard to tell it as prettily as M. 
de Lamartine has told it, although we can conceive that it might 
easily have been made about one-third as long as it is. It is 
= it is intensely wearisome. There are pages on pages 
in whi nothing bemment, and which are filled with mere d - 
tions of the pa’ chesnut-tree, or the adjacent spring, or the 
surrounding flowers and fruit. There is, too, a falsetto tone about 
the whole set of the peasants which marks them at once as being 
as much the special of an idyllic story as a peaked hat 
and a passion for dancing on one leg mark out the special peasants 
of the opera. Really to enjoy a tale of this sort is, we suspect, a 
rarer gift then most people like toconfess. There are perhaps some 
—_ who are sincerely charmed with sketches in prose of a rustic 
an family where young and old are full of the finest feeling, and 
habitually use the language of vague, gushing, prolix poetry; for 
they cannot allow t ves to think that they are indifferent to 
all this pathos, and sentiment, and imagery. Sterner critics go 

through such astory as Fior d Akza, on the principle of notici 

the few good things in it as a compensation for the tedium 
reading about all these amiable virtuous rustics. But even 
where the tale has merits which critics are obliged to allow, 
its merits are such as do not carry with them any element 
of popular interest. For example, there is a description of a 
| ney of music which Fior d’Aliza played on her hautbois when she 
it set off to seek her lover. She was on a bridge, and we are told 
that this air “ flowed from the lips and the hautbois as the water 
beneath her flowed in cadence and in melodious gushes from its 
spring hidden in the vault of the cave; then it spread itself out, 
e imprisoned water, in murmurs of peace and contentment, 
among the rose-bushes; then it imitated, with five or six final 
wild and silvery notes, the low noise of the drops of dew from 


wet leaves flashing gently into the basin of a spring, and making | his 
of mi - 


it sing notes half and half of sorrow.” There is a‘sort of 
successful ‘fancy about this, and it is needless to say it sounds 
much better in French. We feel thatso much about music, and 
water, and roses, and dew, when put into lan unquestionab) 
sonorous, must be poetical. But it is not the sort of writing whi 
gives Wei pena except to those who are still young 
enough to wish that they too could write like it. We are willing 
to recognise, as we read it, that the poor old autobiographer has, 
so to say, scored a point when he has got safely through a piece of 
description in his old manner. It does something to save 
his Confidences from being a total blank. But we cannot 
much more for it, or pretend that successes of this simple ki 
because the poetical story-te in them a and 
delightful way of swelling the dimensions of an uutchiagragioy. 


BREWER’S GIRALDUS.—VOL. TIL* 


fashion which we spoke of some weeks back to Giraldus’ own 
textas it comes from the hands of Mr. Brewer. And yet we 
cannot turn a page of Mr. Brewer’s volumes without a feeling that 
Mr. Brewer was not the man for this particular work. In the 
did in its predecessors, The interest of the pieces is so 
thoroughly personal and local that we wish at every moment for 
the guidance of the scholar who has, as it were, made every- 
thing to do with Giraldus and St. David's his own 
property. Mr. Brewer, we need not say again, is a thoroughly 


Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A. Vol. 3. 


Givaldi Cambrensis Opera. 
London: Longman & Co. 1863. 


the subject years before Mr. Brewer took it 
that Mr. Brewer is, on this particular field, somewhat of an inter- 
loper. At least we are amazed that not the slightest mention of 
umes, 
These volumes suggest one or two other thoughts. i 
works of Giraldus have been edited before. We do not mean that 


Sanctus Thomas Cantuariensis be 
tion of a decent edition of William Fitz-Stephen and his fellows? 


mere names of places, not very familiar in any , con 
need explanation when they appear im the spelling of the 
raldus. Of course it is easy to pass them by.as so many uncouth 


comment. But such a comment requires minute local 
which Mr. Brewer does not possess. 

Giraldus, like Boswell, was a man whose strength lay in his 
weakness. Lord Macaulay tells us that Boswell was able to write 
a great work, not in spite of, but because of, his being one of the 
smallest of men. So, had Giraldus, with equal ing, equal 
religious zeal, equal devotion to the Welsh Church and the Welsh 
nation, withal some share either of modesty or of discre- 
tion, he might have failed to be one of the most instructive, and 
decidedly the most amusing, of all mediseval writers. Like Lord 
Macaulay’s Boswell, again, hi ee nothing so much 
as the conversation of the inmates of the Palace of Truth. Yousee 
all that is in him; he tells you all that is in his heart; and that 
o be sure, in cooler moments, he sometimes unsays what he 
said before; if he writes a series of “ Invectiones,” he makes 
amends for them a series of “Retractationes.” But, in 
the course of all this, among his praise of himself and his 
abuse of other i 
anecdotes of all 


The t volume consists of the first four books De Invectio~ 
nibus, which, when Mr. Brewer published his first volume, had not 
et been found, so that he then published the last two only. These 
ks consist mainly of praise of himself and abuse of Archbishop 
Hubert. Then follows the Di De Jure et Statu Menevensis 
Ecclesia, chiefly devoted to Gi 
bishop of St. David’s. There are also 
the most important of which is a Life of St. David. The matter 
of this last 1egend has been made the subject of some i 
historical criticism at the hand of Mr. Jones, and Mr. Brewer has 
some judicious remarks on the class of compositi 
Life belongs. Giraldus did not write here oer 
His business was to put the story, as he found it, into a more 
elegant dress, probably for use in the service of the Church. In 
Mr. Brewer's words— 


tinction of composing or saint 

inserted in the offices of the Church, as:the ambition of later times finds occa- 
sion fgr displaying itself in passing @ bill or making an effective 

the House of mons, ‘As “in caver ties the honours paid 


ledge which are needed for the treatment of a 
local subject. And when there is a scholar who, to the 
fications which Mr. Brewer possesses, adds those which Mr. 
Brewer does not - who had studied and written on 
this is the least reason ‘why Mr. Brewer should not edit them 
again. We think it was quite right that he should edit them 
again, because he has edited them better than they have ever 
been edited before. 
to other cases, where editions which are imperatively ; 
are refused on the pretext that other editions exist. Now it 
can hardly be contended that the editing of Henry Wharton is 
worse than the editing of Dr. Giles, or that the career of Giraldus 
is of more moment than the career of the object of Giraldus’ own 
idolatry, Thomas of Canterbury. If, then, the existence of Whar- 
ton’s Angha Sacra has been rightly ow be no hindrance to 
the production of a new edition of the Dialogue De Jure e Stats 
Menevensis Ecclesie, why should the existence of Dr. Giles’ 
ously than the present the folly of the rule which forbids  foot- 
notes. Mr. Brewer himself sometimes goes—by no means to our 
surprise—a little beyond his tether, and adds notes which do not 
mere coliations of various readings. 
n truth, this treatise of Giraldus needs constant annotation 
throughout, because of the vast number of local allusions. The 
and 
significant Welsh W 1s not very scientific 
way of going to work. If Giraldusis worth—ashe certainly is worth 
— editing, he is surely worth understanding. And we 
are sure that hecannot be fully understood without a constant local 
manners and feelings. And Giraldus’ own character, and especially 

relation to the Welsh nation, is well worth studying. Mr. 

il Jones observes that “the very slight degree of his connekion 
with that race only made him perhaps talk the more about it” — 
a phenomenon which, as Mr. Jones goes on to show, is net confined t 
to the days of Giraldus. In fact, the Welsh patriotism of Giraldus 
was something very like the Peruvian patriotism of Garcilaso de 
la Vega. But, in both cases, the feeling is a remarkable forestalling 
of one of the sentiments of our own day. Giraldus and Garcilaso 
stand forth as perhaps the earliest champions of “oppressed 

| nationalities.” | 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| | 
| The literary ambition of the middle was as much excited by the dis- | 
{ 
ided ‘they co obtain t om, a 
avowal of Giraldus himself, waiters of known eloquence and piety were | 
applied to for the purposes of remodelling or rewriting these ancient lives 5 
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and the distinction of having them adopted in the church was no slight 
stimulus to literary ambition. The tendency to rebuild and ornament their 
churches, to mul iply and enlarge their choirs by a variety of voices, to add 
to the attractions of the service by more gorgeous dresses and ceremonies, 

extended itself to these readings and lessons from the lives and 
offices of saints. Novelty of style supplied the place of novelty and freshness 
of facts. And the new reading of an old life proved an era in the literary 
career of a medieval author not to be forgotten. 


If this legend of St. David really was read in church, some 
cae of it must have had a rather strange effect. That the 

int, if Giraldus -_ truth, came into the world by irregular 
means, was no fault of his, and need in no way derogate from 
his claim to sainthood. But it sounds odd, to say the least, when 
the pious Archdeacon, the scourge of focarie, records the errors of 
the saint’s parents very much in the style of Ovid describing the 
loves of a andanymph. To be sure, other writers, especially 
he who lurks under the name of Brompton, have recorded the 
birth of William the Conqueror in = much the same style ; but 
then William the Conqueror was not looked upon as a saint, and 
the adventures of Robert and Arlette were not meant to be read 
aloud during divine service. 

The pare of Giraldus, as on nationality, was a curious 
one, and one which makes it worth some little attention to note 
the way in which he speaks of the different races in the island. 
Giraldus, Welshman as he tried to make himself out, was essen- 
tially a Norman, and ever and anon his Norman feelings speak 
out. Indeed, it strikes us that he was much more Norman than 
the contemporary Normans in England. The Normans in England 
were then fast becoming Englishmen. Many of them were far more 
English by blood than Giraldus was Welsh, and they were fast be- 
coming English by feeling. It was only by assuming the position 
of Englishmen, by falling back — the ancient laws of Eng land, 
that they could withstand the aggressions of the French 
princes who, calling themselves Kings of the English, were 
really strangers to Normans and English alike. And of 
course it was a t help in the same direction that 
the Norman Kin m the beginning claimed the English 
crown by legal right, so that they could not without inconsistency 
refuse the ap to the old national laws. The position of the 
conquerors of Wales was quite different. They had no bequests 
of Edward the Confessor to allege; there was nothing whatever 
to make them assume the position of Welshmen. One can well 
believe that the feeling of the Normans as a distinct race survived 
in Wales much longer than in England. And Giraldus, in his 
assumed Welsh character, had to contend against other Normans 
who were acting in a thoroughly English character. The claims 
which the Angevin King put forward could be put forward by 
him in no character save that of successor to the West-Saxon 
Basileus. To his adversaries the distinction between English and 
Welsh was a living and most — thing, while the distinc- 
tion between Norman and English seems to have quite died out. 
Whatever was their exact descent, the opponents of Giraldus 
oo speak the lan of patriotic Englishmen. Giraldus, 
on the one hand, is Welsh enough to hate the “Saxon” with 
the true hatred of a Celt, while he adds to it the strong Norman 
2 ery against the conquered which we can no longer discern in 

gland. ith all his Welsh patriotism, he does not like to be 
taken for a pure Welshman, and he seems to regard his Norman 
brethren in England as lowered by the way in which they 
identified themselves with the conquered English. Surely there 
is no parallel in any other contemporary writer to such talk as the 
following :— 

Sed qua fronte genti nostre Britannice gentem Anglicanam preferre ausus 
est vel et conferre, puta nationum omnium que sub ccelo sunt vilissimam, a 
Normannis quippe subactam et in servitutem perpetuam belli jure redactam, 
attestante quoque Merlini nostri vaticinio, qui, de gente eadem loquens, ait : 
“ Matrem Tigonibus vulnerabunt, et jugum perpetue servitutis ferent ? ” 
In terra sua Normannorum servi sunt Anglici, et servi vilissimi. In terra 
nostra bubuleos, opiliones, sutores, pelliparios, mechanicos, artifices, canicu- 
lorum nostrorum quoque, ne cloacarum dicamus purgatores, preter Anglicos 
non habemus. aceo quod proditores Britonum ab initio fuerunt ad 
stipendia vocati, nec fidem unquam nec fodera respicientes, quod pre aliis 
gentibus adhuc quoque proditionibus dati clandestinorum scelerum et cedium 
auctores extant cruentissimi; unde et in Teutonico regno quotiens enormiter 
quis mye videtur, de natione quacunque, quasi proverbialiter in suo 
vulgari dici solet: Untriwe Sax, hog est, “ infidelis Saxo.” 


Or again :— 

Mirandum valde corruptionis hujus effectum ; quod canonici Wal 
qui originali gaudebant libertatis sicut et sua tota, a 
et subjectione, qua tenentur, eripi recusant, vel etiam ab extraneo quocunque 
et quandocunque, nedum a quodam fratrum suorum et de corpore ecclesix 
sux tantis ad hoc curis et laboribus enitente. De Anglicis enim, qui servi 
sunt olim atque subacti, et jam quasi naturaliter servi, A a longa suz servilis 
conditionis consuetudine, quae in naturam converti potuit, discedere 
renuunt, non adeo quidem obstupendum. Unde et aures istorum, qui a ser- 
vitute recedere nolunt subula perforari deberent more Judaico, qui anno 
septimo servos suos manumittebant. 

The German proverb in the first extract, if genuine, is very odd, 
and hardly or to the noble people who so gallantly with- 
stood Henry the Fourth. Had it any reference to the frequent 
apostasies of constrained Saxon converts in the days of Charles the 

reat? Wesee that Giraldus is Welshman enough to call English- 
men “Saxons,” but he comm does it with a sort of explana- 
tion:— Supervenit gens Saxonica, que nunc Anglica dicttur ;” 
“ Saxones, qui Angli nunc dicuntur.” Sometimes he cannot help, 
like other people, speaking of all the inhabitants of England, and 
even of the immigrants from England into be ay by the common 
name of English. The Church of St. David’s, for instance, con- 


tained members “ex utrisque populis, Anglicis scilicet et Wallicis” 


@. 128). So in a very remarkable passage, which reminds one of 
e days of Walpole, when a clergyman who was refused conse- 
cration to an English bishopric was thrust by Walpole into one 
in Ireland :— 

Ea nam ne sememeiate uasi regulare in Anglia fuit, quod nemo Wal 
cus vel in Wallia quamvis ‘Anghicus g 
propter mores qui a convictu contrahi solent, episcopus in Wallia prefici- 
endus ; sed magis de Anglia oriundus, quanq: ibi vilissimus et quasi pro 
nullo reputatus, cuilibet in Wallia nato et quantumlibet honesto et lauda- 
tissim Hee etenim Anglorum opinio et quasi sententia rata, 
re ilis et abjectus in ia validus et acceptus in Wallia. Unde juxta 

tini de talibus irrisionem, qui monachos in religione canonicis et 
clericis preferre volebant ; “ sicut,” inquit, “malus choraula bonus sim 
niacus est, ita et malus monachus bonus clericus ;” sic —_ malus 
bonus Wallicus ; hoc est, malus in Anglia bonus in Wallia. i 

Giraldus himself would, doubtless, in the common language of 

the day, have come under the head of “natus in Wallii, quamvis 

licus ;” but when he describes his own parentage, he is “ ex 
utraque gente oriundus, Britannicd scilicet et Normannici.” 
So he carefully distinguishes the two races, when he speaks of 
“nostra ecclesia, hostilitate Saxonum et Anglorum et = Nor- 
mannorum oppressa,” and, in his Life of St. Authelberht, he speaks 
of an “innatum inter Anglos et Normannos odium.” 

It is worth notice that Giraldus himself admits that the 
Chapter of St. David’s elected him only because they were 
afraid to elect a real Welshman. “Quoniam purum Walensem 
eligere non ausus fuerat.” At a later time, as Mr. Jones points out, 
when in 1215 the Chapter was able to hold a really free election, 
they chose a pure Welshman Torworth, Abbot of Talley. Our 
unhappy mestizo, in short, fell between two stools ; he was too 
much of a Welshman for the King of England, and too much of a 
Norman or Englishman for a Welsh Chapter. 

Such seems the simplest explanation of the case, but of course, 
there is another, which may have had some truth in it also. So 
corrupt a body as the Chapter of St. David’s dreaded the reform- 
ing hand of the Archdeacon of Brecon. 

Miseri itaque Menevenses immo miserrimi, miseria dignissimi, 
passimque pond et perpetuo infames effecti ; a ciect dicendi, quia nec 
ordinem clericalem nec ordinum etiam ipsorum caracterem digne sortiti; et 
quoniam absque regula prorsus et norma sine lege degentes, et foedis concu- 
turpiter adherentes ; non canonici quidem sed concubinarii sunt 

Veruntamen eorundem ecclesiam, circumscriptis dictis laboribus cunctis 
roe statum ejusdem factis, personali presentia sua et tam eruditione 

robabili quam etiam libris suis egregiis toties ei gratuita liberalitate collatis 
iraldus, in omnibus his — quod non more ipsorum mori tus, 
multis variisque modis tam quam aliis pluries adornavit et honora- 


vit. 

At quid autem hee iterare et Giraldi merita, que me ampliora sunt 
quam ut explicari per nos queant, recitare curamus? Non enim honori 
ecclesize sus intendunt miseri illi nec miserandi, non libris, non ornatibus, 
aut etiam dignitatibus; sed propriis tantum utilitatibus, filiis scilicet et 
familiis atque focariis, totis indulgent affectibus. Non ergo libris intendunt 
sed liberis, non foliis sed filiis, non librorum lectioni sed liberorum dilectioni 
pariter et promotioni. 

Lastly, among the curiosities of the ethnology of this time, it is 
to be noted that the diocese of Rouen had both a Dean and an 
Archdeacon of Trojan descent—not, we may suppose, through 
Brutus, but through Francus, son of Hector. 

Decanum scilicet Rothom Ricardum, et archidiaconum ejusdem 
ecclesie Augensem Philippum, quorum uterque vir probus erat et discretus, 
et ex Trojano sanguine, sicut et nostrates, originaliter propagatus. 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH KARL AUGUST.* 


Ba~ readers are already aware that an addition of some 
interest has just been made to the mass of Goethe-Litte- 
ratur, whose fast and furious. growth is beginning to alarm 
even the most ardent admirers of the great poet. It has 
already assumed proportions corresponding to those of an ordi- 
nary library, and suilicient to terrify even a very enterprising 
student. Such a one might, however, well save himself half his 
labour by omitting the perusal of a great part of what has been 
written on Goethe by a swarm of epigont, whose efiorts not un- 
—— recall Foote’s celebrated jest about ‘‘ Warburton on 
Shakspeare.” Heine, in a slightly profane vision of the other 
world, saw the t British poet condemned for ever to the 
company of his industrious commentator, Franz Horn; and the 
name of similar literary parasites of the German literary Heros is 
ion, While their cacoéthes of commentating on whatever 
Goethe saw, did, and wrote, must be partly ascribed to an honour- 
able desire to pay a tribute to his memory, they might remember 
himself ime expressed an unnistal eable anxiety 


that he at one time 
a Eulogised a little less, 
And read . little more ; 


and that he would stand aghast at the patent dearth of origina- 
lity among his posterity, which obliges it to resort to his honoured 
name as to a shield of Ajax. Meanwhile, the publications which 
have from time to time taken place of his own Correspondence, 
and his Conversations, given to the world in‘a similar spirit by 
honest little Eckermann, have formed a pleasant contrast to the 
endless series of more or less appreciative criticism. There are few 
letters written by Goethe, and there is little of his recorded conver- 
sation, which can be considered devoid of interest; for all show 
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that serene self-command and self-knowledge of which he never lost 
sight, and which formed a chief element of that perfection of 
humanity to which it was the object of his life to attain. He 
always knew what he was about, whether he was discussing art 
with Meyer, or making love to Frau von Stein; and, in each 
manifestation of this t man, we have him whole and entire. 
No little excitement had been created among a very large section 
of the German public by the announcement that, in the summer 
of the present year, the Correspondence between Goethe and his 
patron and friend, the Grand Duke Karl August of Weimar, 
would be at last given to the world. For its publication the con- 
sent of two parties was nec —viz. of the present Grand Duke 
of Weimar, and of the Goethe family. The former—who is 
known to entertain the honourable ambition of continuing the 
traditions of the “Athens of the Ilm,” though uncontrollable 
circumstances have prevented his ever achieving any results to 
eak of—seems to have come forward in this matter with credit- 


a 
of the Goethe family, principally based on their ancestor's 
own disinclination towards a publi 


comes upon the reader with somewhat too startling a frankness. 
Notwithstanding the exertions of the editor, and the large 
amount of material which he has been fortunate enough to 
accumulate, we are afraid that most readers will close these 
volumes with a sensation of disappointment. Not that there is 
anything in them calculated to alter the estimate in which the 
world has hitherto held both correspondents. Goethe’s letters, 
like all others written by him, fully and clearly display the par- 
ticular phase through which his life was passing ; and the Grand 
Duke Karl August, who never dreamt of ing or writing in 
any way but that to which his nature prompted him, appears 
before us, in this correspondence, such as he has been described by 
the unanimous voice of his contemporaries. But the period to 
which nearly all these letters belong is unfortunately that with 
which we are already well acquain There are no letters from 
the Duke (except one already printed, and an unimportant billet) 
before Goethe’s return from Italy ; and few of importance from 
the latter before his journey thither. Now, Goethe’s visit to 
we been already abundantly illustrated by his own journal, 
blished among: his works; and those whose reading has 
in in this direction have been equally familiarized with the sub- 
sequent life at Weimar and J un the correspondence of Goethe 
with Schiller and others, and by his conversations with Ecker- 
mann. It was on the earlier period—viz. on the first ten years 
spent by Goethe in Weimar and its neighbourhood—that we had 
h this correspondence would throw more light than it has 
hitherto received. The letters addressed to Merck by the Duke and 
his mother, the amiable and spirituelle Duchess Amalia, and the 
correspondence of Knebel and of Herder, have as yet formed the 
principal, and rather scanty, material from which the general con- 
ception of the Weimar Court, at the time when the star of Karl 
a first rose upon it, has been formed. Little or ——— 
be found in these letters of the wild escapades by which the Duke 
and his friend made themselves the talk of the day and the terror 
of contemporary respectability. The masked balls and private 
theatricals receive but a ing notice; and we look in vain 
for Goethe the young reveller with dishevelled Apollo locks, and 
for the wild Prince, adding to the simplicity of apparel which he 
never relinquished, a freedom of manners to which, in time, he 
learned to place certain limits. Unfortunately, there are no portraits 
of the latter, except in his later years; and visitors to Weimar 
may remember how unsatisfactory is that preserved in the Library, 
for the drapery of which, not the Duke, but the Duke’s coachman 
in the e’s clothes, served as a model. From a publication 
undertaken under the eye of authority, scandal of course is absent ; 
and the allusions to the Duke’s mistress, the beautiful actress 
Jagemann, are very scanty. The well-known anecdote, however, 
of his very sensibly refusing to allow her to appear in the cha- 
racter of the Maid of Orleans, receives a confirmation from one of 
these letters. The Duchess Louise—a character of extreme beauty, 
who possessed courage enough to confront the terrible Napoleon 
himself, and dignity enough to through an unhappy life 
without complaint—is frequently mentioned, and never by the 
except in terms of veneration. The Duke’s conduct to her it is 
difficult to palliate, though he ever treated her with respect and 
a certain amount of affection; but to his mother, as appears 
from a a in these letters, he was ardently and grate- 
fully attach Years naturally sobered down his character; 
and we find the letters written by him at a more advanced 
age, though still abounding with lively touches of a vigorous 
humour, principally occupied with affairs of business, still 


more with inquiries about natural science, for the encou 
ment of which he had created various institutions in the Duchy. 
Military affairs, in which he took an ardent interest, were not 
much to the taste of his dent, who, even when he accom- 
panied the Duke on his cam in France, was chiefly occupied 
in mineralogical and botanical researches; but there are a few 
interesting allusions to public affairs in connexion with the war 
against the French Republic, in which the Duke took part. It is, 
however, only as a whole that this publication will create much 
interest, as it is singularly barren of those anecdotes which are 
omy 3 expected from such a collection; while, on the other 
uable. 

What is chiefly admirable, in the letters from Goethe’s hand, is 
the wonderful tact which they once more prove him to have 
sessed. Those noisy ee who, during his lifetime 
and since, have amused themselves and flattered the least respect- 
able elements of their nation by braying against the Fiirstendtener, 
the minion of courts and princes, may learn from them how a 
great man may serve a prince without selling his soul to him. 

oethe never forgets that, while he is writing to his friend, he is 
also writing to his Duke and master. Without ever approaching 
the confines of servility, he not once falls into the ite error 
of taking liberties. He always writes in a free oe ut never in 
a free and easy style ; and thus, in remembering his position, from 
the beginning to the end maintains his dignity, while with the 
Duke he remains Du and Lieber Alter throughout. This tact 
oraeapars 9 assists him when he feels it to be his duty, and the 

e’s own interest, to oppose him. An amusing instance occurs 
early in the collection, apropos of some rabbit-warrens of the 
Duke, who was a passionate an, and had begun to over- 
look the agricultural interests of a most fertile district of his 
territory. Goethe, in remonstrating with him on the subject, 
— the very tone which was certain to succeed, and concludes 
with words peculiarly free from the brand of servility : — 

I have seen you resign many an inclination, and hope will make 

your people a new-year’s gift of this passion. As for myself, in return for 
the mental perturbation caused by this colony ever since the day of its birth, 
T only ask for the skull of the common mother of the hated race, in order 
that I may depose it in my cabinet with a double satisfaction. 
In the same spirit the Minister more than once advises his 
Sovereign on political affairs; and we think that these letters will 
add a new testimony to those already existing, that, as a public 
servant alone, Goethe was worthy of his hire, and that, as he 
always hated doing anything by halves, so his administration was 
carried on in a spirit of humanity and benevolence which should 
be remembered by those who are fond of summarily disposing of 
his moral character. At all events it amply repaid Karl August 
for the universal howl with which his first appointment of Goethe 
to a post of responsibility was received by the official world. 

This appointment was, indeed, a stroke of that genius which it 
would be difficult jo deny that Karl A: possessed. “A great 
man and humane, full of vivacity esprit, and of a kindl 
interest in every possible development of the national life mae | 
were the epithets which were bestowed on him by so severe a 
critic of human nature as Alexander von Humboldt. From 
Goethe’s hand two portraits of his friend are preserved—one, in 
rather a sardonic style, in the well-known poem Jimenau, and the 
other in the Conversations with Eckermann. “He was a man 
made out of one piece; with whom all sprang from one 
great source. And as the whole was good, so was each single 
manifestation good, whatsoever he might do or desire.” Such 
was the spoken epitaph of Goethe on one whom for fifty 
years he knew and loved. The readers of Mr. Lewes’ Life wi 
remember one quarrel, all the more bitter because so ridiculous in 
its origin, which, towards the end of their lives, for a moment 
estranged these friends; but, with this exception, their relation 
seems to have continued unbroken from the day when Goethe first 
entered Weimar as the guest of its youthful prince, ten years 
younger than himself, till that when he shut himself up in the 
Castle of Dornburg to mourn in silence the death of one who 
only by a few years preceded him to the grave. The secret of 
Karl August’s greatness—for to have accomplished so much with 
so little was only in the power of a great man—lay, to use an 
expression of Goethe’s in this Correspondence, in his “ royal 
knowledge of putting men to their proper use :”— 

It is easy for a prince (Goethe says in another letter) to make many 
happy, especially those nearest to him, if he deals with the matter as with a 
plantation of trees, gradually and continuously, doing little by little, but 
———_"r Thus, with a little assistance, a man can grow 


The lesson may be easily performed when once learnt, but seems 
to present many difficulties in the learning. For it is necessary to 
do neither too much nor too little, and not to be either oppres- 
sively paternal or inclined to the /aisser-aller system of many a 
model constitutional — Karl August had perceived the 
golden mean, and applied his perception in no case more clearly 
than in the treatment of his test subject. He left Goethe 
perfect freedom, and was accordingly perfectly served by him. He 
gave him leave to stay in Italy as long as he desired, and in con- 
sequence found him “ eager for any service, even the smallest,” on 
his return. And even in small matters, the Duke rarely expresses 
his wishes to Goethe, in these letters, without adding the meaning 
formula, salvo meliori, or an equivalent. 

The second volume, as we have already indicated, becomes 
rather wearisome from the nature of the subjects on which the. 


| 
of the private letters written to him between the years 1772 and 
1797, and the Grand Duke Karl August was often in the habit of 
consigning to the flames letters addressed to him. The industry 
of the editor of the present book—the Weimar physician, Dr. Vogel 
—has, however, succeeded in collecting no less than-639 letters, of 
which about three-fourths are from the Duke’s hand, and only 
one or two of which have ever been published before. Dr. Vogel 
has done his part of the work very well, having, by dint of great 
trouble, ascertained the dates of nearly all the letters, and ex- 
plained allusions in them by notes of extreme and commend- 
able brevity. He has corrected the spelling, where necessary ; 
and we venture to think that in the next edition he might, without 
— violence to his feelings of pietas, omit one or two passages 
in which the Duke’s Teutonic fashion of calling a spade a spade 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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» meteorology, 


Duke is aptest to 
egree. On one 


write. ‘Astronomy, geol 
botany, and an equal 
occasion he gives irections about the purchase of an ostrich 
fast departed this life; at another, he his uncontrollable 
curiosity to examine a “pancratic eye-tube ” arrived from London. 
One question of the e’s'is too curious'a sign of the times in 
proves that the celebrated scepticism of the present Lord Derby 
on the subject of steam communication with America was shared 
in a very lofty quarter :— 
The Duke of Clarence has told me something which I 
municate with a quere to Doebereiner. The Duke affirms 


‘to com- 
at steamboats 


salt or water, are sure to 

The editor has a and gracefully concluded the corre- 
with letier written by Goethe 
the eye of the Grand Duke Karl Friedrich, shortly 


ow, if the successors of his friend, like him, take up their 
proper place in the order of mankind. He very briefly refers to 
‘his master who has passed into eternity,” and glancing up at the 
portal of the castle in which a retreat had been accorded him, reads 
on it words symbolical of what the Court of Weimar had been 
during that master’s life :— 
Gaudeat ingrediens, letetur et ede recedens ! 
His, qui pretereunt, det bona cuncta Deus! 
These words, in truth, express two qualities which distinguished 
the refuge of many of Germany’s best and noblest minds, and the 
residence of Karl August, the worthy compeer of the choicest 


amongst those whom he assembled around him—a generous hospi- 
tality to genius and worth, and the no less royal gift of the highest 
and most perfect freedom. 


THE RING OF AMASIS* 


(PAE Rhy ¢ Amasis has a certain sort of resemblance to Sir 
E. Lytton’s Strange Story, for it is based upon supernatural 
incidents, and is more or less garnished with something in the 
nature of metaphysics. Stripped of various flourishes, the story 
is, that one Count Edmond R —— (it may save a little trouble 
to cut the hero’s name down to an initial, but it does not make 
the bock look more real) travelled in Egypt, and dug up a mummy 
which had an amethyst ring on its r. mummy was 
that of Amasis, and whilst Count R —— was looking it over, a 
ghost in the shape of an Arab Sheikh came up, who took the ring 
off the mummy, put it on Count R——’s finger, and explained 
the inscription on it. The ghost, it eppeame, was one Sethos, 
who had been brother to Amasis, and more or less mur- 
dered him, for there is some obscurity left on this part 
of the story. Why the name of Amasis should be chosen is not 
clear, The King of Eeypt of that name described by Herodotus, 
instead of being murd in his youth, governed Egypt for forty- 
four years; and his mummy, instead of being let to be dug up bya 
German Count, was dug up by Cambyses, who put it to the torture. 
However, after a time, “ being tired,” says Herodotus, “ because the 
body, being embalmed, resisted and was not destroyed, he ordered 
it to be burnt.” However this may be, Count R—— goes home 
with his ring to his ancestral castle, where he and his brother are 
both in love with a ward of their mother’s who had been brought 

with them. It comes out through a variety of mystic intima- 
tions the lady id to and the ring 

i eli e Tr “ it, and is engaged to 
the Edmond, che elder, is almost heartbroken, 
intense self-control, and pretends to be to another woman, 


in order that his brother’s marriage may be perfectly happy, for 
their rivalry had been suspected by all the three, although they 
were not quite aware of the nature of their own feelings. d 


and Felix, however, being out in a boat, Felix falls overboard, 
and Edmond lets him drown when he might bave saved him 
by — his hand. ee og he begins to be haunted 
by the d and the ring of the drowned man, which con- 
ae from being killed when he wants to 
be ki in battles, and otherwise interfere in his affairs 
in @ very unpleasant way. After two he persuades the 
seeing his brother’s hand instead of his own in hers at the 

at the moment, but on 
ver, in the course of which 
he lets out the secret before his wife, who never will forgive bim 
for his crime. The German physician who is the nominal author 
of with the Count wife on 
several more or less picturesque occasions, is at last, and after a 
deal of trouble, made aequainted with the on which their 
relations are founded. As these mysterious mectings are put first, 
and as the story itself is introduced afterwards, in the form of 
journals delivered by the dying Count to his friendly physician, 
the story takes occasional fresh starts, and is made to run out its 
proper length. 


° i is. From 


Upon the whole, the tale is not a very bad one, though it is the 
curt which justifies its authorin interposing two aliases be- 
tween himself and his So It is easy to understand the 
feeling which would lead him to ascribe it to a German 
physician and to cail himself Owen Meredith. There is a 
certain sort of absurdity in the position of a grown-up man 

an amethyst ring with a rigmarole in hieroglyphics about 

Hand of Destiny ‘ascribed upon it, and of tricks 
ononep by the hand of a murdered man. However, if a man 
made up his mind to devote himself to this kind of one 

he must be taken at his own estimate. A little novel can hardly 
be of much importance, under any circumstances ; but be its merits 
or failings what they may, it ought to be about human beings. 
Ghosts are, after all, very bad machinery. It is quite impossible 
to believe in them, re § the only effect of their introduction into 
a is to the illusion which it ought to be the 
first object of the writer to produce. The main incident of 
the boas, though rather old, is by no means wanting in tragic 
force. The contrast between the gay, light-hearted youth 
who wins the heroine’s affections, and the stern, thoughtful 

i tr who treacherously lets him die, and afterwards 
marries his mistress, is by no means ill-managed; but 
leaving out the diablerte, and showing how, in the nat 
order of things, such @ marriage would have been a source 
of endless and exquisite misery to the guilty person, the foree of 
the story might have been much i . A really powerful 
writer might make a great deal of the torture which would be 
end by a man with a conscience, who had obtained a woman’s 


affections and admiration by false pretences. The most cutting 


sarcasm, the most wearing ill-temper, would be more tolerable than 
fondness and confidence felt by the object of them to be given, not 
to him, but to his mask. To be incurably jealous of oneself would 


torture that could well be inflicted on any one. e the feelings 
of a man who had to be constantly saying to himself, “This 
woman’s love would be the most precious of all ions to me, 


an amethyst ring and 
a spiritual hand, constantly turning up whenever his affairs 
came toa crisis. His terrors would be almost exclusively physical, 

ere is, of course, as t! ways is in stories, a certain 
of theory mixed up mer intro- 

uces an ingenious speculation about the cause appariti 

which, as he hints in a note, was suggested by Be Lowe 
Physiology of Common Life. The theory is that, as an outward 
act is produced by, and is, so to speak, the inating point of, a 
set of thoughts, and as the act of seeing is made up of certain 
sensations and of the inferences which the mind unconsciously 
draws from them, so, by a sort of reverse action, the recollection 
of an act, especially if it is horribleand i ive, may assume the 
character of sensation, and may lead the mind to infer an external 
subject of sensation from the internal sensation itself. Thus, the 
me ight come to be haunted by the bloody knife, the dead 

, &e. 
about this. “A horrible sensation produces a i 


and all men in their turn are a Asa general 
do not produce sensations — at least, not sensations of sight and 


ing. They produce sensations of a totally dissimilar character ; 
and it is by the difference between the sensations so uced and 
those uced by external objects that we know the difference 


between the external and the internal world. It wants no ghost 
or ghost story to tell us that people sometimes confound the two; 
but, with every respect to Owen Meredith, the ire wma Bag that 
Mr. Lewes meant to say something very different from that, and 
The bate of moral as well as philosophical 
e a certain quanti as well as phi 
ion. amend Coles cf tha 
a certain class of novel-writers, He is the firm, self-contained 
philosopher, inclined by nature towards profound speculation and 
solitary brooding, ca of intense practical activity, a presump- 
tuous seeptic, being a law to himself, and scorning all the common 
laws of morality and religi In the latter part of the second 
volume there is a ‘account of his apie and his faith, 
They are not very intelligible, particularly the faith :— 


He had built up for himself an elaborate edifice of internal law suggested 
by and based upon the analogy of the visible organism of forces ig on 
external nature. In tlris system the relations of cause and effect were so 
close as to admit no place for passivity. Aetion only was considered capable 
of consequence. Causation could not exist in that which had no.action. 


The thing that was not.done was not at.all, What effect could be attributed 
to that which itself had no existence ? 

It further appears that this gentleman had “cautiously con- 
sidered each active expression 

weighed every action of ia life 


of ‘his will,” and “scrupulo 
.” He thought that— 


cap as the paddle-w itly 
; very touching, from the strange ness with which it is 
| last companion of his happy and glorious youth, tranquilly looks | 
i beyond his own regrets, and forward to the times which will | , 
| 
: the worst kind of jealousy, and the most horrible sustaine 
had the notion of way | put 
into a position to gain it, it would not only be withdrawn, but be 
: SE C“CtssSSCSCis changed into horror and loathing.” Any number of incidents 
might be contrived to set this sentiment in various lights, and to 
produce its gradual development. Something like this forms the 
main interest of Mrs. Gaskell’s novel, Sy/via’s Lovers. The ghosts 
ae | only confuse such a sentiment. It is quite impossible to say how 
| a sensation: course, 
| S ment stands, it is like saying—The horse precedes the. cart, and the 
| cart in its turn the horse; or, all are | 


|| 
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The sum of effects must be equal to the sum of causes, and as he thought 
that he could precisely predicate [? predict] the first if he carefully caleu- 
lated the last, he assumed for certain that he could never be the slave of a 
passion. 

The reason was that passion, the effect, could not be greater than 
action, the cause. A. good deal of chasty is required in reviewing 
novels, and it is certainly right to exercise it when one asks whether 
a novelist may not say Bait imagined that he had some sort 
of meaning in his mind before he began fiddling with the words 
which he supposes to express what he meant; and in that view of 
the matter it may be supposed that Owen Meredith did mean to 
express something not absolutely absurd about his Count R——. 
But that any human creature out of a madhouse should really think 
what Count R—— is said to have thought is barely conceivable. 
He thought, we are told, that he could not be the slave of passion, 
unless he had in the first instance acted in such a way as to produce 
the passion to which he was to be enslaved. He ought, in consis- 
tency, to have supposed that he could never have a toothache unless 
he had acted in such a way in the first. instance as to get a bad 
are ions, or suppose that the capacity of feeli easure i 
F< oa on the active will of the aed who feels them ? hat 
Owen Meredith meant to say was probably no more than that his 
hero was a proud man, and especially proud of his own powers of 
self-control, and that he counted too much upon his strength. Why 
not say so plainly? Perhaps one reason for choosing fine words on 
the occasion is to be found in the moral, or one of the morals, 
which our author is kind enough to draw. Edmond, we are 
told, “had overleaped those stages in a man’s life which are 
perhaps perilous to traverse, but which cannot be left out nor 
avoided with impunity—that is, the Sturm und Drang period— 
the season of storms.” This is followed by a couple of p all 
about the “ardours of youth.” We learn that “in youth Desire 
can claim by right and title its natural and legitimate satisfaction.” 
..- “If at that time the breath of error should obscure with its 
light and fleeting cloud the clear mirror of the soul’s purity, 
remorse at least is without bitterness, and even pain caresses where 
it wounds.” In plain words, if Edmond had been less moral as‘a 
lad, and put less restraint than he did on his relations with 
‘women, he would not have murdered his brother forthe sake of 
marrying his bride. Thisis the plain English of Owen Meredith’s 
jargon. It is very natural that a man who writes such things 
should like to himself Owen Meredith, and to put a sham 
German doctor between his pseudonym and his novel. He might 
have put himself still further from it by leaving it unwritten. 
This is, after all, the criticism which most novels suggest, and 
The Ring of Amasis is open to it like many of its betters. 


ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES AMONG THE 
ANDAMAN ISLANDERS.* 


O*E by one, or rather group by group, the islands of the East 
are coming within the scope of Euro observation. The 
mystery in which some have been shrouded for ages, and the net- 
work of fiction in which others have been enveloped by tradition, 
are gradually being penetrated and dispersed by the enterprise of 
Western travellers. Each year’s research contributes to the solu- 
tion of some geographical or ethnological enigma. Since our last 
Chinese war, has been in a measure thrown open to view, 
and we already possess a fund of curious and trustworthy informa- 
tion about its natural features and remarkable people. The manners 
and customs of the Dyak and Malay inhabitants of Borneo have 
been recently described with considerable minuteness in the lively 
and picturesque of Mr. Spencer St. John. In the Voyage of 
the Novara, a full and interesting account of the Nicobar Islands, 
as well as of several others still more remote in the Wastern 
Archipelago, may be found. And now the reader is invited, 
in the work under review, to the investigation of a group of islands 
which has hitherto enjoyed an unenviable reputation, but about 
which very little has really been known. Lying near the 
centre of one of the greatest highways of commerce, the 
Andaman Islands have escaped all contact with the passing 
civilization both of the East and the West. From tho ealiest 
times the natives have been considered one of the most savage 
races on the face of the globe, and they remain probably in 
the same state now in which they were when they tirst oc- 
eupied the islands. The common report of their being can- 
nibels, Dr. Mouat seems to deny; but of their peculiarly fieree 
and inhospitable nature there can be nodoubt. It has been thought 
that the inveterate and deep-rooted hostility with which they 
regard all strangers who approach their coasts had its origin in the 
fact that they had once been in a state of slavery, and that the 
remembrance of their sufferings was so vivid as to produce those 
feelings of enmity which nothing but the blood of all whom they 
deemed their foes could assuage. It is curious that the Nico- 
barians, divided from the Andgmanese by only seventy miles of 
sea, ond equally uncivilized, should yet present so marked a con- 
trast in natural disposition, and, while resembling the latter in the 
—— simplicity of their life and the utter ignorance of any 
upreme Being, should be as mild and gentle as their neighbours 
are treacherous and vindictive. 
A twofold object took Dr. Mouat to these islands. He was 
deputed by the Indian Government to fix upon a suitable spot for 


* Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders. By Dr. 
Mouat. London: Hurst & Blackett. “1863. 


a penal settlement, to which the mutinous Sepoys, in pentionlen, 
ae ee ; and secondly, it was proposed to establish a 
ur 


bour exists at Port Cornwallis, in the: north-east of the Great 


shore i 
with belts of white sand, which contrasted 
with the rich and varied tints of the surrounding woods. Some of 
the hills were more and broken than others—the result, 
evidently, of voleanic ». The forests on Chatham Island, 
where Dr. Mouat and his party first landed, are of consider- 


far into the water. Such a muddy, festering mass of vegetable 
disease and The smell whieh proceeded i 

slightly disturbed, was sickening, and nothing but a liberal allow- 
ance of quinine enabled the explorers to withstand its 
influence. The application of some of the resources of 


agriculture might transform, as Dr. Mouat well observes, this 
mass of rotti ion into a material of almost inex- 
haustible fertility to the purifying influence of sun 
and air, the deadly vapours would be exhausted, and this field 


of death would become a fertile and productive soil. 
It was not long before a party of natives 

sight of the steamer: aeemed at first to 

astonishment and awe; but as as they 


F 


Mincopie were of extraction, but their appearance does not 
bear out the theory. Not only is the projecting mouth wanting, 
but the woolly head. Altho 


wood, and are 


of the weapon. Nothing could tempt the islanders to allow Dr. 
Mouat and his party to them. A shower of ~~ - 
their uniform answer to every sign or gesture expressive 
wit was in ain that the pte 
exhibited numerous dazzling strings 9 i 
cotton, and looking-glasses for their aeceptance. e oh 
drew to the shore the ‘fiercer became the demonstrations of hos- 
tility, and upon their landing the savages disappeared among the 
dense forests which line the 

In the course of a conflict with the savages on Interview Island, 
which lies on the west side of Great Andaman, a young native 
was captured. The lad was carried back to Calcutta, and treated 
with every kindness. If he may be taken as a representative of 
his race, it would seem to be by no means incapable of civilization. 
The fierceness displayed gio Andamanese is probably only the 
fierceness which spri the apprehension of injury. The 
disposition of this youth was gentle and amiable, and he lived for 
some months an inmateof Dr. Mouat’s causin 
trouble or annoyance. A curious proof ee 
in dm ma tes an in- 
cident = was to have a 

hotogra im as he appe at the moment of capture, 

With a = to this, he was requested to strip. But a sense 
shame had supervened in the interim; and he appeared quite 
shocked at the notion of ing naked, even before persons of 
his own sex. Although his diet was as much as possible adapted to 
his Laney habits of life, and consisted chiefly of pork and fish, the 
staple food of the Andamanese, his health begun after a time to 
decline, and it was determined to send him back to his native air. 
He was landed as near as possible to the spot where he had been 
captured, parting from his European companions with evident 
signs of emotion and regret. 

A deal of information about the manners and customs of 
the Andamanese has been derived from a Sepoy mutineer who 


‘was sent to the islandsas a convict, and, ing, joined a of 
the natives. Probably his aacount to be believed, 


| 
| | 
Andaman. This was the poimt at which the expedition first 
touched. The chief feature of the scenery was the gorgeous and 
luxuriant a The land presented a series of low undu- 
lating hills, the colouring of which was most lovely and attractive. 
Every ; from the summit to the water's J looked like a 
able extent. e trees are large and lofty, and almost con- 
cealed from view by the innumerable parasitical plants which 
twine about them. Their trunks are festooned with creepers 
and flowers circling around them, in endless forms, with the ; 
utmost profusion. But the curse of this insular paradise is 
' poi atmosp m an extensive m 
which the island in the 
direction of a i i It is:shallow, and the bottem 
is left uneo twice in the: course of every twenty-four 
hours. A belt: of mangroves along it, and jects even 
| 
ence, they vente er, rage e sight of strangers 
by shouts and gestures of defiance. 
pearance was hideous, especially that of the women. 
complexions of the latter were black as soot, and their figures 
dwarfish and angular. Their heads were utterly destitute of hair, 
of” the lower ‘gat of tho hich tn 
jecting dev o ower o ich is 
of the Tt has been thought that the 
proportion to their size, musc and powertul. weapons 
are bows and arrows, in the use of which they are very exper, 
as any who approach their coasts will find by experience. 
bows are made fn ey about five or six 
feet long, These they bend with the greatest ease—a gener | 
considering their diminutive size, one would imagine far bey 
their strength. Several of the most powerful men in the crew of 
the Pluto tried to bend them without success, from which it may 
be concluded that skill as well as strength is required in the use 
| 
| 
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but it may be taken for what it is worth. The islanders, accord- 


to him, are a migratory race, constantly wandering from one 
to another, generally not in one settlement 
more than two consecutive days. In —_— of this, it is 
impossible to fix even oy the numbers of the popula- 
tion. Dr. Mouat thinks that it does not exceed five thousand. It 
is found scattered along the sea-coast. The huts of the natives 
are of the rudest possible kind, consisting of four poles fixed in the 
ground and covered with palm-leaves. They have no idea of 
agriculture—their sustenance being chiefly derived from the sea, 
in which they fish with extraordinary dexterity 
in their canoes, which are made of hollow trunks of trees, and 
managed with great skill. They often venture out forty or fifty 
miles to sea, to some of their more productive fishing-grounds, 
whence the blaze of their —_ torches at midnight may be descried 
from afar, The interior of the islands is occasionally inhabited by 
parties who resort thither for the purpose of collecting such fruits 
as the soil spontaneously yields. As it is in the centre of the 
country that the pig is found, er ps | ies proceed thither in 
search of that animal, the flesh of which constitutes their only 
animal food. These pigs are of a jet-black colour, and covered 
with bristles, and the speed at which they run makes them difficult 
game to shoot. The wants of the Andamanese are few, and easily 
supplied. If they can gratify the feeling of the moment, they are 
satisfied. The only point in which they may be said to show the 
ssion of intellect isin making provision for the wants of nature. 

ey have no conception of a _———~ Being—no idols or fetish of 
any kind. In this respect they, like the Nicobarians, offer a hope- 
fal. field to missionary labour. So far as the religious sentiment 
is concerned, their minds are a mere tabula rasa—there are no 


religious ibilities to wound, no false creeds to be pruned 
away before the true can be implanted. As for their social state, 
nothing can well be lower. ey have no self- t. 


The 
about absolutely naked, and without any sense of shame. The 
intercourse between the sexes is almost promiscuous. The 

iage union, however, such as it is, entails on the wife fidelity 
to her husband, The y convict who has been mentioned 
stated me te shortly his arrival among the natives, one 
of them to bestow on him, in what was termed wedlock, 
his daughter and her child—a mere girl, but considered in that part 
of the world quite old eno for marriage. The two, mother 
and daughter, at once recognised him as their husband, and lived 
with him as joint wives, permitting no one else to pay them any 
attention. To the habits of animal life they unite what may 
be called its virtues. They are kind to their young; and 


the fondness of ts for their ring is equalled by the 
devotion of children to their 


unhappily, in Christian countries—is a crime unknown among these 
sav islariders. There is a curious custom connected with 
the burial of the dead, which is thus described by Dr. Mouat :— 


When a member of ey So their communities dies, the Mincopie make little 
demonstration of grief. e body of the dead man, while still flexible, is tied 
tight to the knees, and then buried in an — position. After decay has 
gone on for some time it is dug up, and each relation appropriating any bone 
of the deceased he may be able to obtain, oy all commence howling over it, 
although so long a period has ela; since the death of their relative. If he 
was a married man, the widow obtains his skull, which she ds by a 
cord round her neck, carrying it about as a lugubrious kind of ornament, 
which for the remainder of her natural life is considered as a manifestation of 
the affection with which she regarded her deceased husband. It is a curious 
fact that the slinging of the husband's skull round the neck of the widow is a 
custom prevalent among the natives of Terra del Fuego also. 


With regard to the ethnology of the Andamanese, Dr. Mouat does 
not give any very explicit opinion. He thinks them distinct from 
the Hindoo, ne and Malay races; and he quotes Professor 


Owen’s description of them as “a genuine al race,” so 
distinct from all others that their relationship to any other known 
tribe cannot be determined. * 

We cannot take leave of this work without expressing our 
regret that it does not contain more information founded on 
the personal observation of the author. As a resumé of all that 
was previously known about the Andamans, it will be a wel- 
come addition to the circulating library; but from the oppor- 
tunities which Dr. Mouat enjoyed, as well as from the title of 
his book, one is led to expect a more solid and valuable result. 
The disappointment with which many readers will lay down this 
volume seems to have been anticipated by some of the members 
of the expedition, who were loth to _ the islands without car- 
rying their researches further. The main object, however, of 

e mission being accomplished, an imperious sense of duty im- 
pelled Dr. Mouat to return at once to Calcutta. He cannot plead 
the same excuse for loading his narrative with a wearisome amount 
of inflated and pretentious writing. 


DR. GRAVES’S ESSAYS.* 


As ees volume is taken up by a history of 
the life and labours of Dr. Graves. Such an encroachment 
would have been Nag rerony in the absence of any previous biography 
of Dr. Graves, if Dr. Stokes, who edits the work and writes the in- 
troductory essay, had been as successful with the history of the life 
as he is with the analysis of the labours. But the art of selecting 
and vividly presenting individual traits of character, so distinctly 
that they shall convey an accurate impression of the manner of life 


“ Studies in Physiology and Medicine. By the late Robert James Gray 
F.R.S. by’ Dr. Stokes. London : Churchill & Sons. 1863. 


of a man, is a rare gift. As frontispiece to this volume, there is 
inserted a photograph taken from the marble bust of Graves in the - 
Irish College of des Such a representation must perforce 
be unsatisfactory, from the very conditions under which it is pro- 
duced ; for even that general impression of resemblance which a 

bust may convey with so much subtlety is necessarily lost when 
we look at it with one eye from a fixed point of view. Mechanical 
accuracy as to the shape and size of features does not produce a like- 
ness any more than the dry details of a man’s life constitute a satis- 
factory hey gg And here we find the error into which Dr. 
Stokes has fallen. Exceeding reverence has led to unnecessary 
reticence. The facts are stated with clearness and exactness; but 
the whole nny is as cold, and correct, and unsatisfactory as 
the photograph which stands in place of a portrait—and from the 
same cause. Indeed, the copious extracts made from lectures and 
correspondence afford far more insight into the character of 
Dr. Graves than the guarded descriptions of his biographer. Brave, 
shrewd, and active, with a warm temper and a warm heart, im- 
pulsive but generous, versatile in attainments, but always keepin 
in view the single purpose which he had set himself to Sotomapilak 
—these were the personal qualifications which helped Dr. Graves 
to success in Dublin, and made him a representative man in the 
profession to which he devoted his life. 

Dr. Graves was a specimen of the well-bred physician, fol- 
lowing with ardour the profession which he adopted through love, 
and making scientific and literary pursuits the recreation of his 
learned leisure. The race of doctors (to use a generic term) which 
he represented is fast dying out. There is even a sort of public 
shyness, to a certain extent reasonable, about placing confidence in 
medical men whose fame extends beyond mere professional repute. 
It is in some measure out of deference to this popular prejudice 
that the eminent physician of the present day often ignores his 
own natural taste for general scientific pursuits, and industriously 
cultivates among his patients a belief in his entire devotion to 
their interests ; stron of the cobbler who 
always sticks to his last, and of the Horatian decision — 

rum est, 


Quod medico: 
Promittunt medici; tractant fabrilia fabri. 

The late Dr. Paris once wrote dy. capital little book on 
popular science, which had a large sale, passed through many 
editions, and, being full of sound information, pleasantly con- 
veyed, undoubtedly did much good. But the Doctor care- 

y avoided giving any clue to its authorship, lest he should 
compromise his professional reputation or position; nor was 
the author’s name made public until after his death. The sensi- 
tiveness might have been, in this case, carried to an extreme, 
but there can be no doubt that the same attainments which for- 
merly aided the professional success of — like Garth, 
Arbuthnot, and Richardson, would now ys rather militate 
against the prestige of a practitioner of medicine. Among 
the famous medical men of the present day—famous, that is, as 
medical men—there are only one or two who have high repute for 
any scientific or literary attainments beyond what they find neces- 
—S business purposes. On the other hand, of the numerous 
well-known investigators, explorers, scientific teachers, and writers 
who append M.D. to their names, there is scarcely one who, in the 
-_ of the profession, “goes in for practice,” and succeeds in 
obtaining it. 

Dr. ral began practice at Dublin in 1821, and may be said, 
— eculiar talents, to have formed a link between the doctors 
of the 


t generation and those who have since stepped into their 
o> In general attainments and erudition he resembled the 
ous physicians of a previous age, who carried their literary 
enthusiasm so far that the work of professional advancement stood 
still whilst they were en; in concocting epi to use in the 
great faction-fight then going on between the physicians and apo- 
thecaries, instead of attending to the welfare of their patients or 
the education of their pupils. But, at best, the medical teaching 
of a century ago was of the most routine and superficial character. 
Men were educated for the care of the health and lives of their 
fellow-creatures in a fashion not much superior to that described 
in Roderick Random; and physicians were considered competent 
who had no more professional aptitude or knowledge than Oliver 
Goldsmith possessed. The Archbishop of Canterbury held, end 
actually used, the privilege of creating doctors; and a diploma 
giving the right to practise could he purchased by any one fora few 
pounds. It is not difficult to imagine what was the kind of medical 
ractice then generally pursued. The prominent features of a patient's 
isease were observed, and a rough guess made as to what was 
the matter. Minute and laborious investigations were rarely 
attempted, and painstaking research into the relation between 
the phenomena of disease was little thought of. The treatment 
was on a par with the slipshod system of diagnosis, being guided 
by somewhat the same _— principles which we once heard 
demonstrated by an old sea captain in the Quebec trade. It was 
in the thickness of one of those awful sea-fogs which prevail off 
the Newfoundland coast, and so wrap up a ship that the helms- 
man’s work is a sinecure, as, like Palinurus of old — 
Ile diem noctemque negat discernere ccelo. 


The question naturally occurred, “ How did you manage for your 
reckonings before chronometers were used, and when neither 
sun nor stars could be seen to indicate the course?” In 
explanation, the old captain said, “ We could not be very 
sure of our steerings; but, if we wished to be icularly ac- 
curate, used to guess a quarter, and multiply by four!” 


‘ 
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Something of this kind was the system of medical treatment 
pursued by the majority of those who undertook the charge of the 
sick a century ago, and, in a somewhat modified d , even 
down to the time when Graves entered the profession. There were 
very strong prejudices in favour of certain heroic forms of treating 
sick folks; they would “physic, bleed, and sweat ’em” on 
the least provocation, and were very intolerant of an 
new teaching. It will probably come to be consid 

as a curiosity of literature that many eminent medical men 
of the present day, astounded at the extent to which bleed- 
ing was formerly employed, have found solace in an absurd 
theory that there has recently occurred a “change in type” of 
disease. This is much as if a teetotal barrister were to attribute 
the modern sobriety of the bar-mess to an alteration in the legal 
bearing of cases brought before the courts. 

Before Dr. Graves entered on practice at Dublin, he studied 
diligently in the schools of Germany and France. In those countries 
he first saw at work the system of medical education which has now 
so entirely superseded the old rough method that turned out such 

titioners as we have descri The method of clinical 
teaching had, indeed, already received some attention at the famous 
University of Edinburgh ; but its introduction and rapid progress in 
the edie of England and Treland are chiefly attributable to the 
indomitable energy with which Graves devoted himself to the 
task of cultivating this new system of medical instruction. He 
the work immediately after he settled at Dublin. He 
laboured at it all his life through; and his one great contribution 
to medical literature was a work on clinical medicine which 
embraced the fruits of twenty years of labour and study on this 
subject. To the general reader it may be difficult to appreciate 
the importance of this innovation, and to understand how this one 
word “clinical” has changed the whole course of study of medi- 
cine and surgery, has vastly increased the chances of recovery 
for the sick, and has made the medical man of the — day a 
different being, in his habits of thought, in his knowledge, and his 
method of treating disease, from his predecessor in the last gene- 
ration. We have seen how medicine was formerly taught, and what 
was the kind of practico on which depended the issues of life 
and death. The new system struck at the root of the evil. 
For clinical medicine simply means, in its broad sense, the standing 
at a patient’s bedside until every particular of his case has been 
thoroughly sifted and set down, the explicable with the inexpli- 
cable; the knowledge so obtained being compared with the 
equally careful observations of others, and the results of treatment 
noted—the patient thus getting the advantage of the accumu- 
lated experience of many men. The influence of such a system 
in teaching exactness, in cultivating observation, and in leadi 
men to think for themselves, has already been signally marked. An 
it may be readily surmised that the strides in knowledge must be vast 
when thousands of medical men are at work, zealously competing 
to attain accuracy in their reports, and seizing on every resource 
which scientific research or mechanical ingenuity places within 
reach to aid their investigations. The fruits are seen in the 
notable additions made every year to medical knowledge, whereby 
suffering is alleviated, and diseases formerly considered incurable are 
often conducted to a successful issue, or life greatly prolonged—as 
in the instance of consumption, the mean duration of which disease 
was formerly estimated at two years, and is now calculated to be 
more than four. Moreover, the tests of pe swarm capacity which 
students now undergo are so severe that the noisy, vulgar, ill- 
dressed, illiterate cub who, twenty ago, represented the 
typical medical student, is now scarcely to be met with. As the 
kind of horses entered ———_ upon the conditions of the'race to 
be run, so the work which has to be dune for attaining a given 
= has an influence in determining the class of men who under- 
it. 

The system of clinical teachin uired hard work—a great 
sinking of foundations before It 
required that the pupil should be diligent and the teacher 
learned. There was much passive resistance at first, and 
many were the difficulties with which Graves had to con- 
tend; but the truth he taught was great, and has prevailed. 
But the fame of Dr. Graves as a physician does not rest merely on 
his repute as a teacher. He illustrated himself the good effects of 
the system he advocated. Of his many contributions towards the 
alleviation of human suffering, the most notable was the great 
change he first introduced in the treatment, by sustenance and 
stimulants, of fevers and allied disorders, which, on the old and 
orthodox plan, were submitted to a regular course of close rooms, 
bleeding, lowering medicines, and starvation. It is related of him 
that, when passing through a ward full of convalescents from 
typhus fever, he remarked to his class, “Lest, when I am gone, 
you may be at a loss for an epitaph for me, let me give you one 
in three words —‘ He fed fevers.’’ 

Without a knowl of the arduous professional labours 
of Dr. Graves, it would be difficult to appreciate the peculiar 
interest which attaches to the essays in the volume under 
notice, penned in the leisure hours of a very busy life. And 
even this large volume comprises only a portion of his extra- 
professional literary contributions. A great number of poli- 
tical articles, of occasional essays on topics of the day, of con- 
tributions to what ag be called the hand-to-hand literature of 
—_ are known to have been due to his pen. The fulness of 
kmowledge which is so marked a character of the essays in this 
volume equally distinguished all those contributions to the fugitive 
literature of the day which Dr. Stokes has wisely omitted from this 


volume since their interest has passed away. It would have been well 
if he had foliowed this reflection a little farther, and remembered 
how rapid is the march of discovery, and how soon a scientific dis- 
quisition may also become old-fashioned. Ten years have elapsed 
since Dr. Graves died, yet this collection of his miscellaneous essa: 
on scientific subjects is only just published, although there 
nothing in the work which might not have been accomplished in 
six months. There is no reason stated for such delay, except a 
very Irish explanation, that, but for the assistance of 

friends, the publication would have been delayed much longer. 

The volume comprises thirty-two essays, or studies, as the editor 
calls them, written between 1834 and 1844. They are divided, 
in a somewhat arbitrary manner, into physiological and miscel- 
laneous essays—phosphorescence being classed under the former 
rene and papers on the vertebree of the dolphin and the skele- 
tons of hunchbacks included among the miscellaneous subjects. 
But the large majority of the essays are on subjects of interest 
to the general reader, and are such as may be read by any one 
— — and em — Dr. Graves was gifted with a - 
liarly easy an e of composition, so pleasant to that 
the finish of ‘the and the extent of the 
information conveyed, are at first hardly appreciated. This is so 
rare and great a merit in scientific writers that we think it would 
have been preferable to publish in a cheap form the closely- 
connected series of essays on general subjects, instead of frightening 
away readers by a large and expensive book with such an 
ominous title as Studies in Physiology and Medicine. The various 
papers on the ubiquity of life, the position and distinctive cha- 
racters of man, the varieties of race, the anomalies of organizeti 
the faculties and instincts, the temperaments and — uld 
of themselves make a most valuable and interesting book to 
in the hands of intelligent students. They abound in ing 
illustrations, introduced to give force to the ent or indicate 
the exact bearing of a proposition, not 1 in by the head and 
shoulders for the mere sake of parading the extensive knowledge 
of the author. 

In the essay on the faculties and instincts, Dr. Graves advocates 
the general use of that utilitarian system of instruction which 
he specially applied with so much success to the teaching of 
medicine. He is especially hard upon the old 8 
system. We have somewhat improved since he wrote this essay, 
but the following passage has hardly less force than when it was 
written, thirty years ago : — 

Languages are, as it were, keys to be employed in opening chests 
containing treasure, but they do not constitute the treasure itself. Yet how 
or and college men walk about, vainly displaying the variety and 
number of the keys they have by great labour acquired; and how many are 
consequently looked up to as learned, who have spent their whole lives in 
getting means of access to knowl which they never even attempt to 
profit by. Such persons are too often ee of nature and nature’s works, 
and, consequently, are but narrow-minded pedants, who excuse ignorance of 
facts much more readily than a fault committed against the rules of 
grammar and prosody. The mispronunciation of a Latin word in a classical 
quotation, has at once closed the ears of the British senators against the 
voice of a man speaking sensibly on a subject of national importance. And 
yet, were our best reputed Oxford Latinist to read aloud, on trial, a passage 
of Ls My Offices before a suddenly resuscitated jury of Romans, the verdict 
would be certainly, “ totally unintelligible,” although Cicero himself were 
the foreman. 

It is curious and instructive to note, in the writings of intelligent 
and observant authors, how frequently there occur remarks which, 
interpreted according to later views, might lead us to suspect 
that some discovery made since their time had been anticipated 
by them. There is apes | a modern theory or invention which 
has not been almost within grasp many times before bei 
actually seized. And when the time is ripe for a discovery, 
many men are uently engaged in studying the same subject, 
it is not to be wondered that there should arise those discus- 
sions about priority of invention so frequent in the scientific 
world. Thus Dr. Graves relates, that when English miners first 
took greyhounds to Mexico :— 

They found the dogs were quite unable to come up with the hares. 
This is explained Bg a age that these greyhounds, being transferred 
from the low and fiat lands of England to a mountainous country, raised 
several thousand feet above the level of the sea, and thus experiencing a 
considerable diminution of atmospheric pou, became short-winded and 
incapable of running down their game. But in the course of a few years 
their offspring, born and brought up in the new country, having their chests 
and recone Ng adapted to this elevated situation, proved them- 
selves, in running down hares, fully equal to their parents in England. 
However aay explanation approaches to the developmental 
theory of Mr. Darwin, it is evident, from a passage in another 
essay, that Dr. Graves held wider views of creative wi — 

He who has contemplated the more fertile regions of the earth, their 
luxuriant productions, and dense population, must be struck with horror 
when he beholds the deserts of Arabia and Africa, and sees around him a 
vast extent of dry and burning sand, unfavourable alike to animal and 
vegetable life. But when he comes to examine the structure of the a, 
he finds, in the peculiar conformation of its foot and stomach, a beau 
illustration of the care which nature has taken in adapting animals to par- 
ticular localities, From this it may be inferred that the desert is not an 
accidental defect, an unplanned eyesore on the earth’s surface owing its 
of a destructive power defacing the fair form 
of nature, but is a settled part of the great scheme of creation. 

In the same essay, referring to the effects of temperature, he 
thus describes the difference in disease produced by toa 


warmer or colder climate :— 
We observe that the English in India suffer ly 


the other and nati tl of phthisis 
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is afforded by the celebrated Strasburg geese. By feeding these birds in a 
particular way, and keeping them in artificial heat, the liver becomes diseased, 
ws to an enormous size, and in this state furnishes the materials of the 
mous paté. How many instances occur where our citizens, exposing them- 


An interesting essay on the state of medicine in Turkey strings 
together a series of quotations from the German work of Dr. 
pa on this subject. He practised among the better classes 

urks, and had peculiar ities of obtaining information 
about their manners and customs in private life—the exclusive 
etiquette of the harem being actually broken through in order 
that he _- afford i i 


through their introduction. The omission of the essay on Cholera, 
and ee or four others of even less general interest, would have 
made the work acceptable to a far wider class of readers without 
diminishing its scientific value. It would also have made the 
public better acquainted with an author whose name and fame are 
too little known beyond the ranks of his own profession. 


RILEY’S CHRONICLES OF OLD LONDON.* 


are gldd once more to welcome Mr. Riley in a field which 
he may fairly be said to have made his own. No living 
iquary knows so much as he does of the archives of the City of 
n; and it would be creditable to the Corporation if they 
granted him, not only access to their records, but some honorary 
office in their body, and, above all, liberal aid in the publication 
of his translations. The value of the Liber Albus, lately edited 
and translated by Mr. Riley, has: been acknowledged on all hands. 
This gentleman —“ citizen and fan-maker” as he calls himself— 
now gives us two most curious documents in @ very convenient form. 
The first is a Chronicle of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London from 
the year 1188 to the year 1274, translated from the original 
Latin and Anglo-Norman of the de Antiquis Legibus—a work 
attributed to one Arnald Fitz-Thedmar, Alderman of London in 
the reign of Henry III.; and the other is called the French 
Chroniale of London, extending from 1259 to 1343, translated 
from an manuscript in the Cottonian collection of 
the British Museum. 

The editor well remarks that the most interesting parts of these 
old Chronicles are not their brief records or independent confir- 
mations of historical facts, which we know from other sources, 
but the minute details which throw light on the social life and 
customs of the citizens of London in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. From these records much may be learnt incidentally 
as to the habits, privileges, and of the commonalty in 
these ages. They present us, says Mr. Riley, “with successive 
pictures, in comparatively minute outline, of the doings of a 
great and impulsive community of the Middle Ages, steeped in 
the universal ignorance, barbarism, and credulity of the day, 
prone te cruelty and bloodshed, ground to the earth by extor- 
tionate imposts, and writhing r a tyranny almost despotic.” 
This language is not extravagant. We commend to the sickly 
enthusiasts who for what they call the “ages of faith” 
the real portraiture of those as delineated in these Chronicles. 
What most strikes one, i 
security of human life. No man took any share in politics, in 
those days, except at the risk of life; and if he bore atall a 
for some lucky accident, he would be hung, drawn, quarte 
and have his entrails burnt. The mediwval noble must have 
looked forward to a frightful death upon the scaffold as his 


* Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London. The French Chronicle 
Lendon, Translated, with Notes and Illustrations, Henry Thomas | 
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most probable fate, and:must have been reckoned fortunate if he 
fell in battle, or if, having fallen, he escaped horrible mutilations. 
The indignities offered to the corpse of Simon de Montfort, after 
his death on the field of Evesham, are detailed move at length by 
this chronicler than by any con writer. Sir Hugh de 
Cressingham, a canon of St. Paul’s, fell in fair fight with the 
Scots; but his skin was used for a saddle and girths, and Willian 
himself had a out of it. do Staplsten 

hronicler, in the year 132 us that Sir Walter leton, 
Bishop of Exeter, was quietly — 

Riding towards his hostel in Eldedeaneslane, to dine there ; and just then 
he was proclaimed a traitor ; upon hearing of which he took to flight, and 
rode towards St. Paul’s Church, where he was met, and instantly 
from his horse and carried into Chepe ; and there he was despoiled and 
head cut off. . . . Upon the same day, towards Vespers, came the choir 
of St. Paul’s, and took the headless body of the said Bishop, and carried it to 
St. Paul’s Church ; where they were given to understand that he had died 
under sentence ; upon which the body was carried to the Church of St. 
Clement without ‘Yemple Bar. But the people of that church put it out of 
the building ; whereupon certain women and in the most abject 
poverty took the body, which would have been quite naked had not one 
woman given a piece of old cloth to cover the middle, and buried it in a place 
apart without making a grave, and his esquire near him, all naked, and 
without any office of priest or clerk ; and this spot is called “Le Laweless 
Chirche ” (the lawless church). 


Ordinary citizens fared no better than princes or prelates. Thus, 
Constantine Fitz-Athulf, who had been Sheriff in 1197, “was 
hanged, and that without judgment,” in 1221, for seditiously 
crying “ Montjoye”’ ina civic brawl at a ing match on St. 
James’ day. ‘On having the halter put round his neck, he offered 
fifteen thousand marks ot silver for his life.” The common people 
suffered in proportion. Capital punishment was inflicted for com- 
paratively small offences, and searcely a day passed without an exe- 
eution in the Cheap. To some extent, this universal blood -thirstiness 
may explain, if it not extenuate, the cyuelties practised on the 
unfortunate Jews. For the king to take “a moiety of their move- 
ables,” whenever he wanted money, was bad enough. But on the 
doubtful charge of the wilful murder of a Christian child at Lincoln, 
ninety-two Jews were apprehended, and eighteen of them “ were 
on the same day drawn, and after the hour of dinner, and towards 
the close of the day, h .” In the week before Palm 
Sunday, in the year 1263, the Jewry in London was wantonly 
destroyed, and more than five hundred Jews “ murdered 
night in sections ”—none escaping, seemingly, except those whom 
the mayor the to the Tower before the 
massacre began. e un is outrage (a ing to 
Fabyan) was, that a Jew exacted more than at me 
a Christian. Fifteen years later no less than 292 Jews were 
“ drawn and hanged for clipping the:coin.” In 128%, .wore com- 
pendiously still, ‘‘ all the Jews of England were taben and im- 
br ut to ransom on the morrow of St. Philip and 
ames.” Finally, a few afterwards “it was provided i the 
ing and his Council, upon prayer of the as all the Jews 
in England were sent into exile between the of — and 
the Feast of All Saints, under pain of decapitation, if such 
feast any one of them should be found in England.” 
We may mention incidentally that Mr. Riley is unable to 
in satisfactorily the origin of this not uncommon expression, the 
Gula (throat) of August. But there:seems to be no doubt that it 
means August ist. The editor's explanatory notes, though 
generally judicious, are often insufficient. It is quite unnecessary, 
we think, to make (as he does) an invariable practice of specify- 
ing the day of the month for every festival or saint’s day men- 
tioned by the chronicler ; and surely it is su ous to explain 
Pentecost by Whitsuntide. So, too, Mr. Riley need 
explain “ Caunterberie” by ‘Canterbury;” but he might 
advantageously have told his readers why York is od 
in these chronicles “ Euerwyk,” and Lincoln “Nicole.” It 
may be easy to recogni Stepney and Hackney under the forms 
“ Stebenhe” and “‘Hackenheie;” but we defy any one, withouta 
commentator, to make out that “Caples, in the land of Labor” 
whence Edward I. wrote a letter home, in 1272) means Porto 
vo Chapel, in Calabria. Many trades ave mentioned in these 
Chronicles, the names of which have quite diseppeared. Such are 
“ferrun” for ironmonger ; “ pepperer ” for spice-dealer ; ‘‘ par- 
menter” for clothier; “ tawyer for a man who prepared fine 
leather with alum; “ 
“hures;” “seynter” for hell-maker; and “bureler ” for a maker 
of coarse russet cloths called “burels.” Amongya list of proscribed 
citizens, banished for their adherence to De Montfort’s party, 
occurs the name of “Coc le Afeyte,” which Mr. Riley explains.as 
“Cook, the dandy ”’—afeyte being taken for affected. 

Not the least interesting particulars in these Chronicles. are 
the notices of the municipal struggles of the Londoners. Here 
we have descriptions of the citizens meeting in “:Folk-mote” 
with loud cries of “Ya, ya”— the 


the case might be. Sometimes the King would summon the 
Londoners in a body to meet him at Westminster. Some- 
times the populace would be assembled bythe great beil of St. 
Paul’s to some such outrage as the pillage and destruction of the 
manor at Isleworth, belonging to Sir Richard of Cornwall, 
“ King of Almaine,”—as he is always called in these chronicles. 
The contest with the Crown for the City’s charters and liberties 
was never-ending ; and the rapacious extortions of the Sovereign 


their support of the barons, under Simon 


end of the provisions of Oxford passed by what 


= tigers. ‘This isa important fact in the pathology of isis, as tending 

t nces ve ad- 

: ; du gape not tell yom that no. lion or tiger is ever born in warm 

3 climates of a consumptive sire, or ever dies there of tubercular disease. An 
additional illustration of the influence heat exercises on the size of the liver 

: overfeeding, heat, and want of exercise, are affected by them in exactly thesame 
way! How slight the difference between the morbid phenomena displayed 
in the post-mortem of a city feaster.and the autopsy of an over-fed goose. 

- man, whose enemy was under treatment, proposed that the doctor | 

should add poison to the medicine supplied, and when this 

ues amiable suggestion was declined, proceeded to try his own skill by 

attempting to poison the doctor himself. Where is 
pulse, 

ate and is considered to display ignorance if he asks any question, 

Se and where it isa pint of honour among relatives to avenge on 

: the surgeon a d that may have occurred after an operation, the 

science of medicine is not likely to advance very rapidly, nor its 

= = oe professors to be very shining lights. Some of the incidents and 

ee anecdotes:related are very — especially an account how the 

a doctor was utterly discomfited and put to the rout by the sublime 

of a native practitioner. 

Se ees purely professional papers in this volume are very few, 

= and are perhaps the least interesting and important in the 

- collection, asthe views put forth have in many cases undergone 

much recent modification. They give evidence of great research, 

: of much original observation, and of many laborious experiments 

: = and dissections. But they have not sufficient weight or import- 

Petey ance to warrant that exclusive character which the book obtains 
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this chronicler, himself a devoted royalist, calls the Mad Parlia- 
men 


After all, however, the incidental notices among these records 
are the most curious and amusing. We will extract a few of 
them. In 1250, one Fitz-Richard, a priest, bore the office of 
Sheriff Up to the same year, a toll of twelvepence, an enormous 
sum at that time, had been levied upon every ship passing under 
London _ Bridge, ¢.e. through the drawbridge in the middle. The 
many edicts about the nets used upon the Thames show how care- 
fully the fisheries were watched, and how productive they must 
have been. We observe that Witsand, near Boulogne, was the 
port commonly used on the other side of the Straits of Dover in 
the thirteenth century—a fact which it is interesting to note 
in connexion with "Dr. Guest’s recent paper on the Landing 
of Czesar. When bound for Aquitaine, the English sove- 

igns embarked at Portsmouth. e only famine which we 

noticed in these after 
a@ bad harvest, the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 

into London and perished by thousands. “Man 

more would have died with hunger, had not corn just then arriv: 

from Almaine.” The Temple in these notices is always called the 
New Temple, to distinguish it from the Old Temple, which was 
in Holborn. “Suwere,” for Southwark, shows the old pronun- 

ciation of the word, which still remains though the spelling i 
altered. The village of “Cherringe,” Charing, is mentioned in 
1260. A parliament was held in 1264 in the Chapter House at 
Westminster. In 1260 the Papal legate laid the city under an 
interdict so far as concerned the ringing of bells or the use of 
music, “that so the enemies of the King, krown as the ‘dis- 
herisoned,’ might not be present at the celebration of divine 
service ;” and in 1268 the Archbishop of Canterbury laid London 
and the country around it for two miles under an interdict because 
the Archbishop of York, “through pride and haughtiness,” had 
his’ cross carried before him in the southern province. A 
Churchman might do what would have been sacrilege 
in a layman. Thus the legate, going to Ham Abbey, 
“turned the cloister of the monks into a stable for his 
horses.” Some people, fretting under the Palmerstonian 
bishops, who are accused of not knowing Greek, may regret 
the days when the bishops elect were subjected to an examination. 
Thus, in 1272, the Prior of the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
was chosen Archbishop; but “the Pope, upon exami- 

nation of him, did not consider him sufficiently literate, and 
renounced his election,” appointing the Dominican friar, Robert 
Kilwardby, in his place. e have never seen it noticed that the 
ball and cross on the summit of the modern cathedral of St. Paul re- 
present a traditional arrangement from the older church. “In the 
Cab opel Kin Edward, the cross with the ball all gilt was raised 
upon the belfry of St. Paul’s.” The ball was large enough to hold 
ten bushels of corn, and the cross was fifteen feet high. The French 
Chronicle also notices this re ion under the year 1313, and 
describes the extraordin ies which were found in the old 
ball and replaced with additions in the new one. In 1320 we 
find a notice of Henry (properly me) de Staunton, a Justiciar 
—the excellent ecclesiastic who founded Michael House in Cam- 
idge, now incorporated in Trinity College. There are several 
notices of miracles said to have been wrought in St. Paul’s at “a 
tablet,” or picture, set up by Thomas Earl of Lancaster, who, after 
his execution at Pontefract, was reckoned a martyr by the pre 
The tablet was removed by royal order, but replaced a few years 
later. There is, however, no limit to the curious extracts that 
wight be made from these Chronicles. We conclude with one 
that is comical enough : — 

And on the first Sunday in Lent, after this, a minstrel, Roger Wade by 
name, a crowder, solemnly celebrated his own interment, as though he had 
been dead, and had masses sung for his soul, both he himself and others in 
his company meking offering, so that many persons marvelled thereat. And 
this he did, because he put no trust in executors ; but by reason of this act, 
some persons of the religious orders would have withdrawn from him his livery 
necessaries of life] which he had bought from them 

the term of his life; he himself, however, died soon after Easter. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK.* 


“work of which this volume is an instalment is by no 

means well described by its title, which seems to indicate 
little more than a chapter of local Church history, set forth in the 
shape of a few biographies, and therefore a work of much inferior 
interest to such a publication, for example, as The Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, by Dean Hook. The design of the 
Fasti Eboracenses is, however, one of much greater breadth. It is 
meant to possess something of the general interest of the Athene 
Oxonienses—to give the lives of all who have ever held office 
in the Church of York from its earliest days. And, of however 
small account the oT ebendary or minor canon of our own 
times may be, the “ York Minster ” of the middle numbered 
among its members a very considerable proportion of the notables 
of the land in every century. In those times every great states- 
man was a “Churchman ” of some order or other, and the Church 
of York, at all events after the Norman conquest, could offer 
sufficiently rich prizes to enrol most of them among her members. 
The author of the volume before us, Mr. Raine (for of this volume he 
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has t ten years in: ing it; and though he almost com- 
Jains that = been abe to compress into it “ the lives of 


prising, am 
undred 
sixty cardi So 

i of d, ost of Europe. We may safely add, 
that if these are samples of the lives in question, the work, when 
completed, will be a very solid addition to our historical and 
ecclesiastical know! 

It has its faults. Among them are certain little juvenilities of 
ong and expression here and there, for which the author can 
at all events plead J: iy ayes excuse, that it is a fault which 
every year will mend. We notice an over-enthusiasm in some 

laces, which is so far better than its opposite that it is hard to 
ind fault with it, but which might be pruned with advantage; and 
there is a redundancy of quotations from poets of all sorts and sizes, 
from the days of Homer down to yesterday, which occasionally (as 
when the death of St. Chadd is illustrated from Tennyson’s 
Queen) afflict one with a passing sense of the i us, Verum 
ubi plura nitent, &c. These are very trivial matters, and can easily 
be set right in a second edition, The real misfortune of the book is 
the compression which appears to have been ibed to the 
author, and. which he 


number of documents of pri importance 
not alone of York Cathedral, but % of England, 

we fancy he could considerably extend the list. He has shown us, 
in the life of Thurstan, how entirely a page 


e documents more tn extenso than has at present been judged prac- 
iocese as it stood at different periods—one, for instance, of its reli 
i 

e Forth, and from the Mersey to the Clyde ;” another, at the time 
when its ial and manorial subdivision was complete—sup 
A.D. 1050; and another, when the monastic system had attained its 
full development, ¢.e. in the fifteenth century, or on the eve of the 
of the Yorkshire of the eighteenth 
century, wo robabl a grim jest, though y more 

that Mz. will prove to 
be when he comes to the days of Archbishop Blackburne and his 
fellows. At present, his work is a labour of love. 

Of early York there is very much to say. Verulam and Ebora- 
cum were the two Roman municipia of the island, and, after the 
days of Agricola, the northern capital became the more im 
of the two. The author contradicts the common belief that the 
Empress Helena was a Briton, and her son Constantine a York- 
shireman, though he scarcely gives adequate grounds for robbing 
us of the cherished tradition. Anyhow, Constantine spent many 

or! m. some notices in Alcuin, in great 
measure to have the destruction which rai on Verulam 
and Caerleon on the departure of the Romans. In York and the 
famous school fostered there by Archbishops Egbert and Albert, 
and its great scholar Alcuin, the interest Bede's history 
mainly centres; and we cannot but that throughout 
the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods of its history the com- 
pression, of which we have attains its maximum and is 
the most tantalising. It is vexatious, after a tempting allusion 
in the text, to be told in a note, “The whole may be read in 
Bede,” or in some yet inedited MS. After all the recent efforts 
to make him popular, Bede still remains recondite, and almost 
unread. All the best parts. of him, and of whatever records of 
the time still remain in manuscript, should have been incorporated 
in these pages.. The life of Wilfrid, for instance, the hero of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, requires to be treated, at much 
length than it is, if the reader is to know much more of him than 
he can already learn from the popular duodecimo of Archdeacon 
Churton. ilfrid was an ecclesiastical Alcibiades, equally at 
home in the severest austerities of hermit life and among the 
revelries of a royal three-days’ feast, even as feasts were feasted 
then. Thrice Bishop of York, thrice an exile, and the apostle of the 
South Saxons in one of the intervals, of the Frisians in the other, 
he was a man who influenced his time almost by a eort of magic, and 
who still holds his place among the foremost rank of gifted Ohurch- 
men, though not perhaps of wise ones. His life, written at the 
length it ought fo ey would be one of the most interesting ethical 
studies that we know. A great deal more also should have been 
said of King Ethelstan than is comprised in the brief notice with 
which he is despatched. His gifts to York alone, to say nothing 
of the curious Renita that he conferred on Beverley, deserve 
more tful mention. The account of the connexion between 
the Northern Primacy.and the See of Worcester—of which one 
never before quite saw the reason—is excellently done. 

In the main, however, mp to the time of the Conquest, the 
Church of York occupied a very subordinate position, and wa;, in 
fact, little more than a missi diocese in partibus infidelium. 
What with the Scots, who were (at Rome, at all event8) held to 
be tnjideles as to Easter, the tonsure, and suchlike grave matters— 


isthe Canon Dixon’s collections to alater 
orty primates, eextent of his may be gathered from t 
fact that, in the of his preparations, he has had to make 
collections, on the same scale, for the biography of some seventeen 
hundred other persons, extending over twelve centuries. an - 
| 
istory may be re-writ y the help of even one of them ; 
we cannot but wish that this volume may one day be allowed to 
ow into two, and the lives be written on a larger scale, and with 
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and the Danes, who were infidels altogether—though the Northern 
Churches, with true northern voi¢, tempted laymen of the Witikind 


sort with 
“broad lands on the Tyne and the Wear,” 

and more hopeful neoph like Oswald, with the northern 
primacy now and hon atl, x the whole, the church had but an 
evil time of it. Even the canny astuteness with which Archbishop 
Aldred stepped in, just when he was wanted, to crown the Norman 
Conqueror, could not save his church and diocese from a depopu- 
lation so tremendous that hardly a homestead was left standin 
from the Humber to the Tees. The old man lay down to die wit 
“the prayer that he might be Fag the sight of the misery he 
anticipated,” and “the last of the Saxon primates of York was 
scarcely laid in the tomb before the church in which he rested was 

ery soon after the Norman Conquest, thin to wear & 
different aspect. The first Wena Archbishop was the protégé 
of Odo, the Conqueror’s brother; the second was a distant relation 
of the Conqueror himself; St. William, the sixth, was nephew 


of King Stephen and sagt agree of the Conqueror; Geoffrey 
Plantagenet” the eighth, was a son of aay IL, and, as 
the dyin King dec - yer 3 basely-born, a truer child 
to him than his rightful chi ” And the intervening 
Archbishops, — Thurstan and nee, were among the 
men of their time. For the life of Thurstan —the 

under of the See of Carlisle and of Fountains Abbey, the 
friend of St. Bernard, and the animating spirit of the Battle 
of the Standard, though his age prevented his being present 
at it—we can only refer to the volume itself. It is largely drawn 
from sources hitherto unexplored, and is an admirable specimen of 
what these lives may be, if only their author is allowed hereafter 
to re-write them in adequate detail. 

It is curious to observe, in the generation of Gregory VII. and 
those that immediately followed his pontificate, how frequently 
—— were the sons of clergymen. Thomas, the first Norman 
Archbishop, and his brother Sampson, Bishop of Worcester, were 
sons of a priest. Sampson in turn was father of Thomas II. of York, 
and of Richard, Bishop of Bayeux. Thurstan, not long after, and 
his brother Audoen, Bish of Evreux, were sons of a Prebendary 
of Kentish Town, in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s—with the anti- 


quity of which suburb we were not before acquainted. Now, if 

ere was anything on which Gregory had yy, set his heart, 
it was the celibacy of the clergy; but, whether from a sense 
of gratitude for the assistance rendered to the Papacy by 
the Sicilian and Italian Normans, or from the general 
feeling on the part of the Papacy that William and his successors 
were people by no means to be trifled with—a feeling of which 
there are several traces in the life of Gregory himself, and 
which found expression in the Southern belief that the race 
was “possessed” — the Gregorian claim to spiritual sovereignty 
was allowed to remain conveniently geographical in its ap- 
plication, and to stop short of Normandy and England, until 
the designs of Henry II. upon Ireland, and the frantic imbe- 
cility of King John, warranted the extension of its boundaries. 
A good deal of curious information may be incidentally gathered 
from Mr. Raine’s volume, both as to what the Popes, from time 
to time, dared do in England, and what they dared not. 

We also learn a good deal as to the om of episcopal elec- 
tions in those centuries; and what we learn is very satisfactory. 
The kings often enough kept a diocese vacant for years, having an 
affection for the eutialy of the temporalities of the see during its 
vacancy; but the congé, when it came, was simply what it pro- 
fessed to be — the King’s permission to the Chapter to elect—and 
they elected whom they would. In the case of St. William, for 
instance, even though he was the King’s nephew, the interference 
of the Earl of Albemarle in his behalf was held to have vitiated 
the election, and led to the interposition of the episcopate of 
Murdac, before a new, and a) tly an entirely free, election re- 
seated the Saint in the chair of York. Geoffrey, again, was not 
even elected until after his father’sdeath, and with scarcely an expres- 
sion of interest in his behalf on the part of the new king, his brother. 
Geoffrey himself declined the honour at first, declaring, with much 
frankness, that “ he was fonder of dogs and hawks than of books and 

riests.” He had fallen, however, among congenial spirits. The 

orkshiremen “ told him that it was not necessary that he should 
altogether abandon those tastes when he came into the North ;” 
and this temptation, with the recollection of his father’s wish, at 
last secured Geoffrey's assent. The tastes of the county remain 
unchanged through half a dozen centuries. An Archbishop, at 
this moment, would by no means gain popularity by being a bad 
rider. y himself was by no means a model Archbishop, and 
he is, in fact, the black sheep of the volume; but no shadow of 
doubt seems to rest on the purity of the episcopal elections of 
those days, and certainly the ts were, in general, such as to 
make one rather envious. 

The 
Canterbury 


The two others fought the 
compromise between the “ Pri- 


out at last through the forbearance and humility of Archbishop 
Thoresby in 1352. The common story of of York seating 
himself in the lop i of Canterbury is put down by our 


author as one of Fuller’s funny exaggerations, though he owns 
that poor Roger got “ cuffed, pe beaten, and trodden under 
and rose with torn and covered with dust and shame.’ 
, however, had been foremost am the opponents of 
Richard’s Becket, and eeling had probably 
more to do with it than primatial polemics. But one or two 
other scenes were at least as significant. Years before, at the 
consecration of St. Anselm, when Archbishop Thomas I. was to 
officiate, and Anselm’s petition solicited consecration as Primate of 
all England, we are told :— 

This was too much for Thomas ; he retired into the with the 

officers of his own cathedral, and began to unrobe himself. The southern 
poe were excited and alarmed; they followed the northern Primate, 
and Walkeline of Winchester threw himself at his feet and implored him to 
return. He would not. “There are two Metropolitans in Britain,” he 
“and one of them can only be master at the expense of the other. I 
consecrate no one to rule unjustly over myself.” ‘Thomas was master of the 
position, and he knew it. e Bishops were very utgent and importunate ; 
they promised wey The petition was altered ; the words Metropolitan of 
Canterbury were substituted for Primate of England, and then the Prelates 
returned into the church, and the ceremony was completed. 
Gerard, his successor, when, at a Council at Westminster, “a 
seat had been placed for him below that of his brother of Canter- 
bury, kicked it over, and ordered it to be replaced on a level 
with that of Anselm, invoking the wrath of God upon the 
perpetrator of that injury to his see.” Anselm was at the time 
out of favour with the king, and it was only the manliness of 
William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, that saved Canterbury 
from permanent humiliation. 

We cannot here speak of the great succession of Archbishops 
throughout the fourteenth century—a time when the inroads of 
the Scots made York the practical capital of England, for some 
years the seat of the supreme courts of justice, and the residence 
of the Kings. There were Gray and Romanus, the great cathe- 
dral-builders ; Giffard, the handsome courtier; Zouche, the war- 
rior; Melton, the statesman; and Thoresby, who was all in one— 
perhaps one of the three or four est names in what has 
sometimes been called the century o tmen. Those who will 
read their records in these pages will find them full of pleasant 
antiquarian anecdotes, quaint scraps of medieval verse, and 
curious gleanings from the by-paths of English history. We only 
wish again to express our hope that the volume may be rewritten 
with the copiousness that its subject demands, and that the forth- 
coming “lives” may be as lively as the samples we have been 
presented with. 


TWO BOOKS WITH ODD TITLES.* 


{YEW novelists who attempt character-drawing can let a cha- 
racter grow; and those who take most pains with their 

plant, generally speaking, give it us full grown. They do not let 
us see first the “twig bent,” and then the “tree inclined.” The 
idea of character with them pre-exists in all its fulness. It is 
mentally set up like a pattern for Berlin wool, and then reproduced 
on the hege in precocious completeness. The opposite treatment 
to this has chiefly drawn our attention in looking through Mrs. 
Newby’s latest novel, Right and ; and she deserves credit 
for it. She starts with the two sisters who form the central 
group, as in so many stories—“ two lovely berries moulded on one 
stem ”’—and, giving them a differential germ to start with, lets 
each work out her typical form under the conduct of circum- 
stances. They “rend their ancient love asunder,” and grow “ right 
and left,” like a pair of boots by wearing and treading; and thi 
we venture to give as the exposition of the riddle of the title. _ 

This pair of sisters are at first affectionate and confidential, 
without a thought to keep from each other; but presently a 
clandestine attachment pray An Helen to a big-whiskered hand- 
some adventurer, who attends them both in the capacity of a 
riding-master, and under the influence of the concealment im- 

by the quality of her adorer, she becomes ually warped 

from the light towards darkness. Here comes the check in the 
confidential intercourse and happy sympathy of the sisters, and 
the moral sequel is unfolded with a great deal of truth. The 
riding-master, we should mention, passes himself off for a brother 
to the girls’ governess, who, whilst paving the way for his assault 
on the at first guileless heart of her younger charge, has a secret 
design of her own on the Jess unsophisticated heart of a 
literary widower, whose genius, we presume, blinds him to t 
danger of sending a couple of girls at a susceptible age —e 
daily about the country with a man of plausible manner 
taking exterior, for whose character he has no other guarantee 
than that he is the “brother” of the governess, and has been “ un- 
fortunate.” We hope this is an undeserved slur upon the class of 
literary gentlemen with daughters just agen | out. Papa, how- 
ever, takes better care of his own heart, and checkmates Miss 
Miles by bestowing it on a flower of widowhood who blooms in 


an elegant villa residence near, who, “though she had left youth 
far behind her, preserved still a faultless beauty, which few could 
rival.” 


Maud, the elder sister, on the two appearing together at their 
first ball, instantly fascinates the son political peer, 
whose honours and ts overpower him, and who shrinks 
from the “greatness” which he is in danger of having “thrust 


* Right and Left. A Novel in 3 vols. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, author of 
“ Mabel,” and Shadow,” and “ Margaret Hamilton.” Londou. 
Raising the Veil. By John Pomeroy. 


300 
| 
ered Augustine to erect three primacies — viz. those of Canter- 
bury, York, and Caerleon. The last candidate was, from its position, 
ae always hors de combat, and the Welsh Archbishopric has been from 
the pognaing more or less of a.m 
battle for centuries, and the vaebel 
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him” by his father. The peer’s house is a few nights after- 
wards destroyed by fire, and the scene of peril and havoc bri 
out some of the nobler qualities of the son, who breaks his arm 
saving his mother’s picture, and being thus “burnt out,” is taken 
to his literary friend’s house to be nursed. The charm goes on 
quietly working through some sick-bed and convalescent scenes, 
until, as he recovers his arm, the yous lord is discovered to have 
lost his heart, and with restored health to become more and more 
sick of his impending political career. The restless apathy of this 
young Lord Halifax is well rendered, and the presumptuous 
riding-master is up to a respectable average, and Lames rises 
above it in the scene of half-remorse for the girl whose affections 
he has ensnared, and in his half-resolution to renounce her, from 
which again he is drawn by her vigorous declaration — 


shall cast me you,” she — heroism. 
ours; where you wi ; for you ve w 
They elope gooneling ly, on the very evening of the father’s mar- 
seque regards consists of the intrigues of 
the ex-governess, who manages to abstract from the man who had 
been her tool the proceeds of the girl’s fortune whom she had 
aided him to entrap, and then to elope on her own account, with 
the bank-notes in her stays, in rine | with an Italian adven- 
turer, who lurks like a bandit in the background of the tale. We 
will not spoil the interest of the story for readers by further 
unravelling the plot ; let those who seek to know “what becomes” 
of the sisters, and of those with whom they have wived, read the 
book for themselves. This plot becomes encumbered in the third 
volume, and “ Mr. Herbert” is a hardly warrantable “machine ” 
for inserting one more flounce into its ski But it is, we must 
add, a dangerous thing to introduce among the characters a man of 
genius, — especially for a lady writer, a “ political .” We 
can only admit Mr. Grey’s conversation to be that of a man of 
genius under the plea, perhaps, of the parallel of Oliver Goldsmith— 
‘ for shortness call’d Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor Poll. 

There is an overdose of the directly didactic style. An author or 
authoress reflecting perpetually on “what you, he, she, or they, 
may be about,” should, when the elegant sermon has written, 
a when the moral sense has been relieved, sacrifice to the 
‘muse by putting a few leaves in the fire here and there; for, to 
divulge a thing not commonly known — or, at least, which escapes 
the observation of gifted people, even as the perils of his daughter's 
flirtations with the riding-master penta the fictitious author, 
Mr. Grey —these pages are in practice mostly skipped. Perhaps, 
too, we may venture on suggesting an expedient which is not 
very difficult, and falls to some extent under the observation of 
‘most; it is that a little low life would create an le va 
in the somewhat level horizon of genteel society within whi 
Mrs. Newby’s pen moves. The point of view from which 
a stable-boy regards a ’s mansion in a blaze, or from 
which a lady’s-maid contemplates an alliance in the far ily, 
is susceptible, if judiciously managed, of a happy contrast with 
the well regulated “Queen’s English” of their betters, who 
“seldom express themselves quite as they feel.” We think that, 
_taken as a whole, this tale hardly comes up to the promise 


~shown by the authoress in her Margaret Hamilton, a book which 


has hardly met with the notice to which it was entitled. The 
character of Margaret is a very exquisite piece of womanhood ; 
and few have so ve ge hit the mean, of happily blending 

ntleness and purity with a rigorous self-denial and a 
vigorous self-reliance, as our authoress when she drew that portrait. 
Aunt Ann is feeble, and Richard’s share in the plot is somewhat 
lame ; but Mr. Travers is, perhaps, the best male portrait that the 


writer has poe us in either book. Most people, we think, will 
fancy that they have somewhere met Mr. Travers, and not taken 
due notice of his worth. 


We should, however, a note the high tone of pure 
principle which es whatever Mrs. Mewhy She 
uot startle us with withering denunciations of vice, but sets forth 
in pure and simple pictures the charms of its opposite. Her 
appeals to religion are effective, because they are unaffected, and 
seem to spring naturally from an irrepressible sense of its s 
and truth. “Fast girls” will turn up their silly noses at such 
books; but their domain, after all, is limited; and if they ever 
live to be mammas, their eyes will open and their retroussé 
expression will come down. We have taken our i of 
I ly from her later ; but we 
to show a strong family likeness, 3 decet esse sororum, both in 
their strength and in their wee” We will suggest in parti 
the caution, that there is room here and there for a little more 
vigilance ——— the proof-sheets. For instance, we find in 
vol. iii. p. 98 :— 

He as well as she, had made his bed, and should have tried to lay upon it— 


which, as Mrs. Newby of course knows, is not English. Byron, 
by a slip which was his own and not the printer's, as shown by the 
rhyme, rg one of the grandest stanzas of Childe Harold in its 
crowning 


Mrs. Newby’s 
‘abel, an 


e, by writing :— 
And dashes-t him again to earth,— there let him Jay. 
The second book, which we have joined with this, attempts 


much less, and performs what it attempts much less su ; 
but we are glad to trace in it a. perception of the same vital rule, 


that the characters of a novel are based on an idealized biography, 
and should be grown, not made. On this ground we have 


it with Right and although it is but a faggot of staves not 
joined by any yours common p The seven distinct tales 
which the two volumes contain would be none the worse for this 


distinctness. But there is a certain want of due coherence, and a 
spasmodic jump of incidents, which makes it difficult to follow the 
interest of any one of them, even through the or one hundred 
ye to it. We will take “Sam Bolton,” in vol. ii., as a 
tter specimen. The hero is a cross-grained, surly boy, with 
strength of character and tenacity of purpose. His mare, startled 
in a storm, jumps with him sheer over a cliff on a road which 
“has no fence to protect it from the beach, a hundred feet below.” 
Sam, however, breaks neither his neck nor his force of will, nor 
yet the mare’s back, for all that appears. The reader who finds 
this too much for his digestion had better shut the book up. 
Those who persevere will find that Sam has already fallen even 
deeper in love, and soon el and sets up for himself, with a 
sweet young wife, on a slender allowance, on which they barely 
subsist till he takes orders, and becomes an snsictenbpashpelguaiaen 
The homely picture of his boarding-house, and the les of his 
r little wife, and ailing, though hopeful children, of his sudden 
teeter and futile thought — soon abandoned—of re-marriage 
for their sakes, is, perhaps, the best thing in the book. And Sam’s 
character grows evenly under the pressure of trials, until the 
Reverend Samuel Bolton is duly moulded out of the wayward cub 
to whom we are at first introduced. An inferior specimen is 
“The Snake in the Bottle,” in vol.i. The Professor, on the 
whole, is well drawn. is rabid pursuit of one scientific 
topic, till his ing wife, who has married him all for 
love, pines and dies of his neglect, and his own intellect 
becomes quenched in is of the brain, is delineated with 
many a vivid and tru touch. But the subordinate characters 
and collateral incidents are patched in and on with an 
abrupt inconsequence which makes the reader’s task something 
like that of driving over a street where the pavement is up. We 
jolt painfully onwards from shock to shock, and have to think 
ard in order to make out even a coutinuous zigzag line of story. 
There is a “Mr, Burlington” who deludes one victim with a 
sham marriage, seeks to practise —if we really comprehend the 
vaguely hinted plot—on the virtue of “ me Caroline,” the Pro- 
fessor’s wife, and eventually marries one of her intimate friends. 
The Professor's house is haunted by unaccountable shrieks, mys- 
terious scraps of writing are picked up on the lawn, and as one 
night, after their return a tour: — 


Once again the shriek sounded in the stillness — Caroline clung to her 


8 arm. 
have heard before ? ” 


“Ts that what 
“It is.” She felt too weak to say more, but left his arm a moment after, 


and made an effort to go in. 


“ Stay here, Caroline, we may hear it again.” 
She returned, and they listened r. The wind, all in an instant, rose, 


and the moon became hidden by a cloud, and a sigh was audible. Caroline 
trembled; a low moan followed; then again the scream! so terrible! so 
sharp! that the Professor said — 

«This is very strange, I cannot understand it.” 

“ The servants have lights all over the house,” said Caroline, looking up, 

* lt is not in the house,” he said, “I will have the place searched.” 
Caroline stood musing, it seemed to have grown icy cold; she listened for 
a moment more, then the moon came out. 

“Oh, Henry !” she cried, “ the bridge,” and fainted. 


We are never told what she saw on the bridge, bi 
ee 


shortly after- 
wards the butler announces to the house 


ut 
per, that a new 


notion of a mad woman taking up her abode in one’s summer 
house, and with her screams haunting the mansion, which is 
represented as luxuriating in out-door appliances, implying an 
active gardener and staff of assistants, for weeks or months together 
without detection, resembles Sam Bolton’s drop over the 
cliff. The reader who can take in this will cat the deglutition 
of a boa-constrictor, capable of swallowing a buffalo, horns and all. 
We vaguely ess that the unfortunate female is meant for Mr. 
Burlington's victim ; but the whole so labours under implica- 
tion and innuendo that we are very likely wrong after all. And as 
for guessing why the book should be call “Raising the Veil,” 
any more s Lowering the Bucket,” or “Swinging the Cat,” 
we are fain to “give it up ” in despair. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturvar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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High La’ Essex, the lest resting-place of hia fob, which josopher, 


and it is 


ope. and and if funda ean be some me more wor 
SCHOOL MINES. 


R OYAL 
om MURCHISON, K.C.B., F-R:S., 
which, will on the 6th of October, the following 
URES and ‘DEMONSTRATIONS will 


in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. 
Sen te ie of becoming Associates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 


Pupils ar poostves | the Royal Coll Ch the Laboratory of the School), under 
Dr Hofman’ and in the Metsll Laboratory, under the of 


{Mineralogy 
4 


ets to Course of ures are at 43 and each. 
in Queen's er Majesty's Consuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, 
obtain Tickets at priors. 
™Gkstificated ‘Schoo! pil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are also 


masters, 

“4ifis Hoye) Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Scholarships, and several others 

and Information, apply at the Museum of Practical Geclocy 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 

KG EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, | St. Albans, 


Herts.—_The Head Sate bia umber of Sons of Gent! 
men as BOARDERS, to educate connexion with the Grammar fucished 
RAD 


appiieation to the Rev. the Maven: 
Meso on. CASTLE SCHOOL. 
aster. ROGERSO: 
Assisted by a large mand Visiting Mater. 
The Sehoo! will be reopened on October 1. 
Address, M Castle, near Edinburgh. 


iE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
penne, Wists Fuk, W.—The Junior Term commences September 16. The Senior 
terms and names of had on 


ctuses, eon 
by the SEA. — Miss SPARSHATT, the 


t, Weymouth, has Vacancies in her School for the Y¥: Sons of Gent! 
A. ft. Joe's Weymouth; 


attend 
of her and to Hey 
-Col. Cox. Place, W ‘ale, Bull Hall, Ringwood. 
of 


MSs PALMER receives the YOUNGER SONS 
GENTLEMEN to Prepare (with the ald of Masters) for Public Schools. Health and 


comforts in 
Nalighersy House, L nedowne |» Wimbled: 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
ughly and 


H. OVERTON, M.A. Oxon, receives into his 


(THE Bev. 


PRIVATE TUITION. —A Married Olergyman, in a healthy 
for Public Rev. J."Losa, Ponsonby Parsonage, 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxford, who has-had great experience 
oe take "THREE PUPILS with him to the South of Europe for the 


to 8. H., Mr. Lewis's, 15 Gower 
TAD, within an-easy distance of London, 
A. ies CLERGYMAN, late Fellow of his College, residing in a 


of Sur reeei LEVEN PUPILS, to fart iver- 
the Line, ha of these the Bum: 


aving to read w © Vacation 
30) wll be glad to hear of others to join him for that time. or to fill two 
a the Autumn Term.—Address, RK. E., 18 King Street, Bloomsbury 


~ OLERGYMAN of the Church of England, who purposes 
have te advantage of Foreign 
HEMIOAL PUPEL —An Anal tical of celebri 
ng to receive in 


ingtracted the An ‘ho would have unusual advan 
and be thoroughly ing int -Analyas and Chemi 


Groom’ Library, 37 Wigmore Strest, Cavendish Square, 
COPYING, &e. a Gentleman di after 4 Pu. 
Writes a good swift had considerable Expe: in_ Compiling and 


Arranging ‘A., Watling’s Newspaper Office, 409 Strand, W.C. 


RTISTIC EMPLOYMENT.—Thereare Vacancies for TWO 
Meme. Co. Solicitors, Carey Bizet, Londen, 
D RAILWAY.—TOURIST TICKETS at Ch 


IRE ELAND= Beifust, Portrush, for Giants 


cambe, I 

SEASIDE and ‘Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Harro- 
gate, Matlock, &C. 

Programmesand iuil particulars may be obtained at all the Company’s Stations and Receiv- 


9 atm Cross for Tickets, via Midland Railway. 
Derby 1863. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


HL YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM,  Svpsrooxk Park, 
Richmond Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M. M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH the premises, . Lane's tationsin 
London at the City furkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every ‘Tuesday 
and Friday, between | and 4. 


MALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL.—The new Establishment 
at Groat Malvern of One Hundred Bedrooms, has all 
tuck Hi, Gardens, and 


ments of the modern Jvint 5 
unequulled of Worcestershire erahirend the joining Coun: 
‘Dip 7 ve Lady or Gen at the rate of 10s. per Week. 
able ai 
The H tel has excelent Stables, loose Boxes, and Eubtegee. A A Covered Way conducts the 
Visitors from the Railway Station, and Porters attend - 


INTON, HOLLING 8, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 
the Gentry, and others, th: at in consequence of the increasing demand 

Mosaic Pavementa, with the view of facilitating the the execution 

¢ opened an additional SHOW-ROOM at Establishmen 

t, Loudon, where experienced tsmen will in attendance to afford 


req 
Estimates, on promptly furnished on appli- 
bas rrr at the Manufactory, Stok toke-upon- 


TON & OO. tak of stating that they have always in stock 


(COUNCIL & MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1 1855.— 
DAL, 1862.—The above Medals have been awarded to 8 wITH 1 BAe, 
& BECK REM from 6 Coleman ‘Cornhill, B.C., where t hey all 


opened exten: how Hooms 
Classes of Optical, Meteorol gical, and 
sent on receipt of six postage stamps. 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
; FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal —International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 


An ILLUSTRATED PRICED. CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—2 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND ‘& FISHER, 33 Southampton 


W.C., Ecciesiastical 
CHURCH and DUMES TIC MEDLA TURNITURE, Pape Paper sper Hangings 
Estimates fu: , or an Illustrated Cdnheae upon application. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU for Dining- 


1a, China, and Glass. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS 


O hts Sen Cention, Table $0. Glass Dinner Services 
lass Dessert Services, for v6 Persons, from 42. All 


washed in Plein 
Gass, English “and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mese, Export, and Fur- 


LON DON —Sxow-Rooms, 45 Oxronp Srazer, W. 
BIRMINGUAM — Manoracrony and Snow-Rooms, Broap Sranet. 
Established 1807. 


TTOURISTS, PEDESTRIANS, on and RIFLEMEN should not 
PATENT YORE KE KNAPSACK, 


Light—watertight—perfect—cheap. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 8S. W. SILVER & CO. ; and Sold by Portmanteau Makers, &c. 


TWELVE PUPILS, are the prepare them th 

0. 1 in the resun® list of successful toy tho 
‘WOOLWICH SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 


EDUCATION at Bromegrove Hi House, Croydon, 


tendence of Rev. NSTONE, — gs many 


fessor, Exami: Chaplain at te College 
ner, an 
are received. Seven have passed fram is daring the ast two Pupils 


PRIVATE PREPARATION for WOOLWICH, SAND- 
receives FOUR PUPI Members of 


as 
renders them ble for the Staff. 
ences given and required. Address, W. 10 Pas 


his Family, and HA a Course of Military 
M Refer- 


Park Villas 


RIFLE TELES 00 P E8.— From 30s. 
W. & J. Burrow, Malvern. 
London.—Anwotn, 72 Baker Street; and Waxes & Co., 56 Cheapside. 


EN'l, CHRONOMETER, Warton, and CLOCK MAKER, 


Invites attention to the superior and elegance of design of his extensive Stock 
of Watches and Drawing-rovm Clocks. 
Gentiemen's | Genus men Gold Compensation ia: * 


Bracket Clocks of eve: 
GAG snd Eliver Pocket C t, an 


ptl An assortment of London-made Fine Gold 
he DENT Strand (adj Coutts’s 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, and at 


a 
q 302 The Saturday’ Review, 
| 
ALFRED MELLON’S: PROMENADE CONCERTS, every 
Sc by M. Lotto 
tory ......By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. their 
| 
| of . 
and 
Term, ‘ 
are | 
| 


